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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 336.—26 OCTOBER, 1850. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MYSTERIES OF HISTORY.* 


Freperick Buav, Professor of Practical Phi- 
losophy at the University of Leipzig, and editor, 
since the year 1843, of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, is one of those learned and indefatigable 
men of letters whom Germany produces in greater 
number, perhaps, than any other country—slaves 
of the lamp, whose whole lives are devoted to the 
acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, and whose 
very recreation consists apparently in that which, 
by most men, would be considered toil. Born in 
1805, educated at Freiberg and Leipzig, at the 
age of twenty-three he was a lecturer in the latter 
city, at whose University, five years later, he was 
called to a professor’s chair. During the last 
twenty years, besides fulfilling his academical 
duties, and displaying extraordinary fertility and 
activity as a journalist and encyclopedist, he has 
produced numerous political and historical works. 
An annotated translation of the Germania of Tac- 
itus, executed in conjunction with his friend 
Julius Weiske—who since then has also filled a 
chair at Leipzig University—was his earliest pro- 
duction; a history of Saxony, published at the 
end of 1849, was his latest, we believe, until the 
appearance of the curious and amusing volume 
whose attractive title is at the foot of this page, 
and whose preface explains its nature and object. 
Professor Biilau there informs us that, whilst 
especially devoting himself, in his historical re- 
searches and writings, to the exposition of impor- 
tant events, and to the development of great polit- 
ical laws, he has always taken a lively interest 
in those minor details which illustrate the men and 
manners of the times, and especially in mysterious 
or inexplicable incidents, and in individuals of 
ambiguous or enigmatical character. Concurrently 
with his more serious labors, he has collected co- 
pious materials for a work of which the present 
volume is the commencement. Whilst collating 
innumerable dusty tomes, long unopened save by 
the antiquary or historian, whilst wading through 
masses of old journals, biographies, and memoirs, 
he has stumbled upon many things which, in their 
day, excited the strongest interest, and which he 
deems still calculated so to do, if reseued from 
long oblivion and again placed before the world. 
Other remarkable and mysterious events, originally 
known to few persons, and which have been dis- 
torted or slurred over by memoir writers, claim a 
careful and impartial investigation of their circum- 
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stances. Valuable connections and fortunate ac- 
cidents, Mr. Bulau informs us, have placed at his 
disposal much that has hitherto been hidden. ‘** In 


this volume,’’ he proceeds to say— 


I am so fortunate as to bring forward some im- 
portant contributions to history, which hitherto 
have lain dormant in the portfolios of veteran states- 
men. Others, equally valuable and novel, are in 
my hands for publication in future volumes. And 
I cherish the hope of being favored, from similar 
sources, with other buried treasures of the same 
kind, whose possessors may be willing to commu- 
nicate them, when assured of their being used with 
care and discretion. With this pledge, I here in- 
vite friendly communications. 


The invitation is by no means a bad idea; and 
whilst the learned professor’s ability and reputa- 
tion may well induce the confidence he desires, 
they offer, on the other hand, a guarantee to his 
readers that what he puts forth as trustworthy and 
authentic, may safely be received as such, even 
though he be not at liberty to name the source 
whence it is derived. 

Mr. Biilau’s first volume contains twenty-two 
sections, including great variety and contrast of 
subject. Of some of the events recorded, time has 
cleared up much of the mystery which enveloped 
them at the period of their occurrence. Others 
still are, and probably will ever remain, inexplica- 
ble. In more than one instance new light is 
thrown on important historical episodes. Where 
little is added to facts already generally known, 
Mr. Biilau enriches his subject with acute dedue- 
tions and conjectures. Although he wanders to 
many parts of Europe, most of the persons and 
incidents he touches upon appertain to the annals 
of France and’ Germany. Russian history fur- 
nishes two long and interesting chapters. A me- 
moir of Lord Lovat fills a third. With the rene- 
gade, Count Bonneval, we are taken to Turkey ; 
and with the singular impostor, Cagliostro, we 
wander to and fro, and are never at rest. Court 
intrigues, military adventures, remarkable conspir- 
acies, strange superstitions, religious fanatics, 
alchymists, ghost-seers, prophets and conjurers, 
constitute the leading topics of the volume. At 
the head of the index stand the Russian revolutions 
of 1762 and 1801; the dethronement and death of 
the Czars, Peter II]. and Paull. ‘* For these two 
memoirs,’’ says the professor— 


Iam indebted to an honored hand. The first, 
however, was incomplete, and I supplied the defi- 
ciencies from other sources. But i certainly do 
not err in estimating the memoir of the death of the 
Emperor Paul to be a most valuable historical doc- 
ument, elucidating that remarkable event to the 
utmost possible extent. 


It would be more satisfactory were Mr. Bulau 
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at liberty to name the verehrte hand from whom he 
obtained the document. But although he does 
not do this, he gives, at the commencement of 
Section Il., certain particulars in corroboration of 
its authenticity, and which might even afford, to 
persons still alive in Russia and Germany, indica- 
tions whereby to trace its origin. 


The memoir of the revolution of 12—24 March, 
1801, which we are here allowed to publish, was 
drawn up in December, 1804, by a statesman who, 
during a more than three years’ residence at the 
Russian court, collected the most trustworthy in- 
formation that could be procured concerning the 
eveut. ‘The memoir had remained for a long time 
in his desk, when a fortunate chance supplied him 
with fresh materials, enabling him to enrich, ex- 
tend, and corroborate his statements. ‘These mate- 
rials consisted, first, of the copy of a report made 
in June, 1801, to his government, by the represen- 
tative in Russia of a great foreign power, and 
which was chiefly based upon communications 
made to the said ambassador by General Benning- 
sen. Secondly, of certain notes which a person 
had committed to paper, after confidential conver- 
sations with Benningsen towards the close of the 
life of that general, whv, more than twenty years 
after the occurrence, was living in Germany, and 
there ended his days. The author of the memoir 
had the satisfaction of finding, that in not one es- 
sential point were these two papers at variance 
with his own sketch. We here give the memoir 
itself, translated from the French of the original. 


Besides comprising many new details and curi- 
ous anecdotes, this memoir’ is highly interesting 
by reasen of certain points of difference from the 
generally received account of the plot in question. 
The author begins by declaring, that, if he cannot 
flatter himself with having got together every 
detail worthy of note, on the other hand he can 
vouch for the correctness of all those that he has 
set down. 


The catastrophe, {he says,) which put an end to 
the reign and life of the emperor Paul I., was ac- 
cow panied by so many extraordinary circumstances, 
and so many persons, still (1504) high in office, 
were implicated in it, that a certain repugnance to 
busy ove’s self with the details of an apparent 
crime, and the apprehension of collision with 
powerful men, have hitherte prevented any but in- 
exact and unconnected particulars of the affair from 
passing the Russian frontier. 


He proceeds to sketch the character of Paul, 
and to glance at the causes of the mental disease 
that manifested itself towards the end of his life— 
his singular fickleness of character, and the gen- 
eral mistrust and suspicion of all around him which 
arose in great part from the system of espionage 
adopted towards him by his mother, the Empress 
Catherine, whose interference ia all his atfairs— 
even to the education of his children—ygalled and 
chafed him, and rendered him extraordinarily irri- 
table and violent. ‘‘ Constantly surrounded by 
his mother’s agents, the grand-duke had sought 
friends, and found only informers ; till at last he 
conceived the most profound contempt for the na- 





tion he was destined to rule.”** The same extraor- 
dinary capriciousness, which, in less than four 
years and a half, caused him alternately to con- 
elude treaties and declare war with almost every 
European power, and in the same period to change 
his minister of foreign affairs four times, and his 
minister of the interior five times, governed him 
also in his choice of confidants and favorites. Of 
these the change was constant; and only two, 
Prince Kurakin and Count Kutaizow, preserved 
his confidence for any length of time, and were 
faithful to him until death. Kutaizow, whose 
real name was Paul Petrovitsch, had been the 
emperor's barber, but became his master of the 
horse, and received the blue ribbon. He and 
Alexander Narischkin, according to this memoir, 
were purveyors of Paul's pleasures, and were 
thought to have increased his mental malady by 
stimulating him to abuse of his physical powers. 

Count Rostopschin, best known in connection 
with the burning of Moscow in 1812, was at the 
head of foreign affairs when Count Pahlen first 
acquired influence at court. Pahlen did this so 
skilfully and unobtrusively that he had captivated 
Paul's confidence before the jealousy of the other 
favorites was in the least awakened. 


This able man, says the memoir, who concealed 
a most subtle genius under an appearance of bois- 
terous candor, knew how to render himself useful 
and even necessary without exciting the mistiust 
of rivals. The sensual egotists, then at the 
head of Russian affairs, needed the aid of an active 
and decided man. When Rostopschin had set 
aside Count Panin (nephew of the Count Panin 
who superintended Paul's education) Pahlen be- 
came a member of the department of foreign affairs, 
whose chief guidance he assumed when Kostop- 
schin soon afterwards fell into disgrace. Wiih 
that important charge he combined those of post- 
master-general, governor, and military inspector of 
St. Petersburg, and governor-general of Ingerman- 
land and Livonia. Never had a Russian subject 
legitimately exercised greater powers than those 
enjoyed by Pahlen during the few months preced- 
ing the outbreak of the plot whose chief he was. 

Born of a noble and ancient Livonian family, at 
a very early age Pahlen entered the Russian 
Guards as a cadet,f and was thence transferred, with 


* At Venice, in the year 17382, in conversation with the 
Countess of Rosenberg, whom he honored with his 
friendship, he addressed to her these remarkable words : 
—‘*{ know not whether I shall come to the throne ; but 
if fate decrees that I shall, wonder not at what you will 
then see me do. You know my heart, but you do not 
know these people, (meaning the Russiaus,) and I know 
how they must be managed.”—bilau, Geheime Ges 
chichten, &c., p. 61. 

+ From these cadets of the Guard, the strongest and 
steadiest were selected to act as couriers, and the poorer 
nobijity looked upon such journeys as a means of seeing 
foreign countries at the expense of the state. During 
Count Ostermann’s embassy to Sweden, Pahlen was one 
day sent for to go as courier to Stockholm with important 
despatches, and the money for his travelling expenses was 
given tohim. Pahlen gambled the whole night, lost the 
entire sum, exhausted his small credit, and looked upon 
himself as a ruined man. He was wandering along the 
quays, musing over the consequences of his folly, when 
he met the master of a ship with whom he had some ac- 
quaintance, and told him of his desperate plight. As it 
happened, the ship was on the point of sailing for Swe- 
den. Pahlen took his passage by her, taking his chance 
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rank of major, into a cavalry regiment of the line. 
During the two wars with the Turks he rose to be 
major-general. He passed for a brave, active, and 
resolute officer, but a great spendthrift. His pas- 
sion for play, and his large winnings, subsequently 
gave rise to suspicions of his probity. Pahlen 
would never have thought of aiding in a change 
of government, had not Paul's fickleness been too 
often proved to allow the minister to doubt that he 
himself would sooner or later have a fall—the 
more fatal for the great elevation he had attained ; 
and if he had not also had opportunities of observ- 
ing (better than any one else) that the Czar was 
subject to such fits of fury as left no doubt of his 
occasional insanity. It may be positively stated 
that he, Admiral Rivas, Count Panin, (nephew of 
the old minister, and then vice-chancellor of the 
empire,) and Lieutenant-General Talizin, com- 
mander of the Preobratzschenskoy Guards, had 
formed, in the autumn of 1800, a plan to dethrone 
the emperor, and to replace him by his son Alex- 
ander. It was essential to obtain the grand-duke’s 
concurrence in the project. We believe ourselves 
in a position positively to declare that Count Panin 
was Intrusted with this negotiation, and brought it 
w a successful issue. 

The character of the young prince and of the min- 
ister (Panin) are sufficient assurance that there 
was never any question of taking Paul's life. 
Count Panin was actuated in the undertaking by 
pure and unselfish patriotism, which apprehended 
the ruin of Russia as a consequence of the pro- 
longation of Paul's reign, and foresaw the happi- 
ness of the empire under the rule of Alexander. 
It was only to crown the son, that he agreed to the 
father’s dethronement. 


The memoir-writer proceeds with further argu- 
ments, to show that Alexander had never con- 
templated his father’s death. ‘The pious and 
amiable character, and many virtues of Paul’s 
successor, render such arguments almost superflu- 
ous. ‘The writer also exonerates Benningsen, and 
the majority of the conspirators, from any precon- 





ceived intention of depriving the Czar of life. 
But more of this appears when we reach the scene | 
of the murder. ‘The first conspiracy was in aj 
measure broken up by the banishment from court | 
of Count Panin, who had fallen into disgrace. | 
The author of the memoir merely adverts to it, he | 
says, to settle the important question whether or | 
not Alexander was privy to the plots against Paul. | 


He adds the following curious note :— 


At this time (the month of November 1800) | 
Count Panin had numerous secret interviews with 
the Grand-duke Alexander. In order effectually | 
to conceal these, they met at night in the connect- | 
ing galleries of the vaults of the winter palace. | 
One evening, as Count Panin left his hotel alone | 
and on foot, he thought he saw a spy observing and | 
following him. ‘To escape him he walked to and 
fro through several streets, and at last slipped into 


whether the voyage would last four days, or a whole 
month, As it happened, he reached Stockholm in so 
short a time that Count Ostermann thought there must 
be a mistake in the date of the despatches. The rapidity 
of his journey was attribuied to his extreme zeal and 
activity, and contributed to his favor with the empress 
and ministry. This was the first extraordinary piece of 
luck that fell to his share.—Bulau, p. 66, 





one of the entrances to the above-mentioned vaults. 
With uncertain steps he was hastening to the place 
of rendezvous, which was dimly lighted by lamps, 
when he felt a hand Jaid upon his shoulder. He 
made no doubt but that he was in the power of the 
police, when suddenly he recognized the Grand- 
duke Alexander, who had been some time waiting 
for him. ‘These details were related to the author 
of this memoir by Count Panin himself, who died 
at the beginning of 1837. 


At the end of the year 1800, the emperor pub- 
lished a sort of amnesty, permitting the return to 
St. Petersburg of dismissed and banished officials, 
both civil and military. ‘The three brothers Zou- 
how, favorites of Catherine, but harshly treated 
by Paul, were thus enabled to reappear in the 
capital. Count Valerian Zoubow, a brave and 
enterprising officer, who had lost a leg in Poland, 
and who was in the full tide of a successful cam- 
paign against Persia when Paul’s accession was 
followed by the recall of his victorious army,* 
was the very man to replace Panin. ‘The Zou- 
bows threw themselves readily into the conspiracy ; 
and their sister, Madame Scherebzow, obtaining 
permission to travel abroad, betook herself to 
Berlin with a large amount of money and jewels, 
to provide a refuge and resource for her brothers, 
in case the conspiracy should miscarry, and they 
should succeed in escaping. Finally, the Bruns- 
wicker Benningsen, who had passed from the 
Hanoverian to the Russian service, bringing with 
him strong recommendations to Count Panin, and 
who had commanded a division in Persia under 
Valerian Zoubow, was summoned to St. Peters- 


| burg by his old friend and comrade Pahlen—from 


a provincial command (a virtual exile) to which 
he had been condemned by Paul, on suspicion of 
his being in the interests of England—and was 
easily prevailed upon to join the conspiracy. It 
was arranged that he should command the detach- 
ment intended to penetrate into the interior of the 
palace—a command which Pahlen was to have 
assumed, but which he willingly resigned to a 
man of Benningsen’s acknowledged courage, cool- 
ness, and capacity, himself taking charge of a 
strong body of infantry, which was to surround 
the palace, with the double view of preventing 
Paul's escape, and of checking any demonstration 
in his favor on the part of the regiment of horse- 
guards, which, for the most part, had resisted all 
attempt to seduce them from their duty. Ben- 
ningsen concealed himself until the day for action 
should arrive. He and Pahlen, General Talizin, 
and the three Zoubows, were now the chiefs of 
the plot. Admiral Rivas had died a few weeks 
before. Each one of the six leaders recruited 
accomplices amongst his friends, and especially 
amongst the officers of the guards and of the 
corps d’élite. Amongst the persons thus enlisted, 


* The army was recalled immediately on Catherine’s 
death, by orders sent, not to the general-in-chief, (to 
whom no communication was made on the subject,) but 
directly to the commanders of regiments—a strong indi- 
cation that hatred to Zoubow was amongst the motives 
of its recall. 
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the memoir names Tatarinow and Tschitscherin, 
two dismissed generals ; Mansurow, colonel of the 
regiment of Ismailow (guards;) the artillery 
colonel Yeschwel ; Talbanow, who commanded a 
battalion of the Preobratzschenskoy guard ; and a 
Jieutenant of the same corps, named Marin. 
There were about fifty persons altogether con- 
cerned, but the above-named were the most active 
and prominent. Alexander (we continue to give 
the essence of the memoir, neglecting, for brev- 
ity’s sake, literal translation) was informed of the 
plot. Plato and Valerian Zoubow had replaced 
Panin as his confidants. Matters, however, 
were not yet fully organized, nor was the out- 
break close at hand, when this was accelerated by 
Paul’s own acts. His mistrust of all around him 
daily increased. His dreams were of plots 
against his life. His slightest suspicions entailed 
exile or a dungeon on their objects. But Alex- 
ander still wavered, and without his concurrence 
the conspirators dared not stir. To bring him to 
a decision, Pahlen had recourse to a stratagem. 
He stimulated the suspicions which the emperor 
entertained of his sons to such a height that Paul 
gave him, as military governor, a written author- 
ization to arrest the grand-duke, fur the safety of 
his sacred person. Pahlen showed this order to 
Alexander, and thereby obtained his consent. 

It has been said that the emperor also projected 
the imprisonment of the empress, and intended to 
declare the Grand-duke Nicholas his successor, and 
to superintend his education himself. 

Everything combined to accelerate a catastrophe. 
The emperor exhibited, in his dealings with for- 
eign powers, the same violence and impetuosity 
that he showed in his domestic government. He 
was at war with England; hostile manifestoes 
were to be hurled at Prussia and Denmark, and 
his ambassadors had orders to quit Berlin and 
Copenhagen. The Russian empire, with its 
credit rapidly sinking, and its commerce destroyed, 
(consequences of its breach with England,) was to 
plunge into war with peaceful neighbors, without 
possessing one single ally in Europe ; for although, 
against England, France was a sharer in the 
strife—with Prussia and Denmark France was at 
peace. ‘There was no motive, no pretext for war, 
and the emperor himself could have given no 
reasonable account of what had led to it. Accord- 
ing to all human calculations, the ruin of the em- 
pire must quickly have ensued, had not a seem- 
ingly accidental circumstance hastened a crisis. 

Ata former period of his reign, the emperor 
had appointed a general of artillery, named Arak- 
tschejew, Governor-general of St. Petersburg, but 
had afterwards dismissed him on aecount of his 
great severity of character. It now occurred to 


him that this man was well suited to serve his 
views ; and whether it be, as some suppose, that 
he suspected Pahlen, or, as others have thought, 
that he deemed Araktschejew the best possible 
person to carry out those harsh measures he con- 
templated towards his own family, he sent a 
courier to recall him to the capital. 


Pahlen de- 
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tained the courier, and did not let him go till he 
was quite sure that, with very little acceleration 
of the plot, Araktschejew would arrive too late. 
Then only did he communicate to the chief con- 
spirators the certainty he had obtained that the 
emperor was about to remove him from his post 
of governor-general of St. Petersburg. He 
represented to them that his dismissal would not 
only upset their scheme, but probably lead to its 
discovery. Finally, he made it clear to them that 
the coming of Araktschejew left them neither the 
alternative of giving up their plan, nor that of 
postponing its execution ; and the night from the 
23/11 to the 24/12 of March was then definitively 
fixed upon for carrying it out. 

Before coming to the catastrophe which the 
critical state of Russia, and the dangerous mono- 
mania or insanity of Paul were now rapidly 
accelerating, the memoir gives an interesting ac- 
count of the building and configuration of the 
palace in which it occurred ; accompanying it 
with a plan—copied from one of those published 
in 1800 by Brenna the architect—of the suite of 
apartments in which the Czar met his death. 


In the first months of his reign Paul had be- 
gun to build a new palace, intended for his resi- 
dence. Whether it was that he desired to sanctify 
the building by linking a religious motive with its 
erection, or that he really believed in the vision 
which one of the sentries in the vicinity of the 
garden declared himself to have beheld in the sum- 
mer of 1797, certain it is that the emperor immedi- 
ately gave orders for the foundation, upon that very 
spot, of a chapel dedicated to St. Michael, and that 
he connected with it the plan of a castle, to be 
known as St. Michael's palace. In the background 
of the summer garden, on the right bank of the 
Fontancka canal, and on the site of the old summer 
palace, which the Empress Elizabeth had inhabited, 
this gigantic building was completed in less than 
three years anda half. <A scarped ditch, and some 
slight fortifications, armed with cannon, were im- 
pediments to approach ; but the winter, by cover- 
ing the ditch with ice, destroyed the defensive value 
of the drawhridges over which ran the chief ap- 
proaches to the palace. 

The fagade of St. Michael’s palace was of the 
light red tint of the gloves which the emperor's 
mistress, the Princess Gagarin, wore upon the day 
when the color was decided upon. ‘The interior 
was exceedingly rich, and surpassed, in its lavish 
abundance of marble and bronze, all the achitectu- 
ral splendor previously known in Russia. Thus 
had this eccentric prince united in his palace the 
sacred and profane, devoting it to a saint whilst it 
bore the colors of his mistress. And whilst the 
exterior had the aspect of a fortress, the interior 
displayed all the luxury and magnificence of an im- 
perial abode. 

‘Towards the end of the year 1800, Paul I. went 
to reside in this palace with his whole family. 
The monarch manifested the greatest eagerness to 
inhabit the building which was to be his grave, and 
which posterity will view as his mausoleum, and 
as a monument of his extravagant reign and tragi- 
cal death. 

On the evening of the 23/11 March, the conspira- 
tors supped at the houses of some of their chiefs, 





where there was no lack of strong drinks to revive 





























the courage of any whose hearts might be failing 
them. Subsequently they all assembled at the 
varters of Lieutenant General Talizin, where 
Pahlen at last appeared, and addressed to his ac- 
complices a few energetic words. Then they 
again separated, to act according to the plan agreed 


n. 

"Gasiiiel Talizin repaired to the barracks of the 
Preobratzschenskoy guards, and, under pretext of 
disturbance in the city, ordered one of ‘Talbanow’s 
battalions to take arms. The battalion moved 
silently along the north side of the Champ de Mars, 
and over the bridge opposite the hotel Rivas, into 
the summer garden, through which it marched to 
surround the palace of St. Michael. Here was an 
instance how the most trivial circumstances may at 
times influence the fate of empires. The old linden 
trees of the summer garden serve during the night 
as an asylum for thousands of crows. On the ap- 
proach of troops at this unusual hour, the ill- 
omened birds roused themselves and filled the air 
with their croakings. ‘The noise was so great that 
the officers, who led the battalion, were in great 
uneasiness lest it should awaken the emperor. 
Had it done so, and he had taken alarm, the plot 
might have completely failed, and the crows of the 
summer garden would have been as_ historically 
famous as the geese of the capital. Meanwhile 
Pahlen had completed his arrangements with respect 
to the avenues to the palace on the side of the 
Perspective, marching thither cavalry detachments, 
which now united themselves with the battalion 
of the Preobratzschenskoy guards. He himself did 
not enter the palace until ali was over. The other 
conspirators afterwards taxed him with having wil- 
fully lingered, with the intention of profiting by 
the plot if it succeeded, but of appearing as Paul’s 
deliverer, if it failed. 

The palace guard that day consisted of a bat- 
talion of the Ssemenowskoy guards, which fur- 
nished the main guard, and took charge of the ex- 
terior portions of the buildings; whilst the care of 
the interior, and of the person of his majesty, was 
confided to a detachment of the Preobratzschen- 
skoy, under command of that Lieutenant Marin who 
was one of the conspirators. When Talbanow had 
brought his battalion within sight of the palace, 
he addressed his men, and asked them if they 
would accompany him on a dangerous expedition, 
which he undertook for the salvation of the empire 
and the nation. They unhesitatingly replied in the 
affirmative. The frozen ditch was then crossed 
upon the ice, the outpost sentries of the Sseme- 
nowskoy battalion were unresistingly disarmed, 
and that detachment of the conspirators whose des- 
tination was the emperor’s chamber, approached 
his apartments by a small winding staircase leading 
from that fagade of the palace which overlooked 
what is termed the third garden. This detachment 
consisted of the three brothers Zoubow, General 
Benningsen, General Tschitscherin, and of a num- 
ber of unknown men, such as Mansurow, Tatarinow, 
Yeschwel, who, in the course of that terrible night, 
made themselves conspicuous by their fury. 


Without subjoining Brennan’s plan, it is scarce- 
ly possible, except by avery long and tedious 
explanation of the locality, to follow step by step 
all the movements of the actors in this bloody 
drama as given in the memoir. This, however, 
is scarcely essential to thé general comprehen- 
sion of what occurred. An ante-chamber inter- 
vened between the head of the, stairs and the 
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emperor’s bedroom. There had been a door of 
communication between the latter chamber and the 
empress’ apartments, but Paul, estranged from 
and suspicious of his wife, had had it walled up, 
and had even put Brennan under arrest for having 
delayed the execution of his order to that effect. 
Adjoining the inner apartments of the emperor 
(three rooms, of which the bed-chamber was the 
centre one) was a small kitchen. 


For several months past, (says a note to the 
memoir,) Paul had lived in fear of poison, and he 
had, therefore, applied to a merchant, long estab- 
lished in St. Petersburg, to procure him a good Eng- 
lish family cook. ‘This woman was preparing him 
his dinner in the little kitchen ; she was terrified by 
the noise the conspirators made, escaped in the con- 
fusion, and reached the house of her former master 
in the middle of the night, alone and on foot. 


There is something very striking to the imagi- 
nation in the idea of this woman making her escape 
through the hedge of soldiers, and across the frozen 
moat, through the cold and darkness of a Russian 
winter night, and startling the merchant's peace- 
ful family with intelligence that armed men had 
forced their way into the palace, and that there 
were sounds of strife and clash of swords in the 
innermost recesses of the Czar’s apartments. 
But we remember no historical episode of the kind 
that more abounds in strange and dramatic inci- 
dents. The following is not amongst the least 
interesting :— 


At the entrance of the bed-room, on the very 
threshold of the door, slept a hussar belonging to 
the emperor’s household. This faithful servant 
opposed the entrance of the conspirators, but had to 
yield to superior force, and fled, after receiving a 
few contusions, to summon help. 


This hussar, continues a note to the me- 
moir, 


Had been attached by the empress mother to 
her own person. When, with his head all bloody, 
he rushed into the hall where stood Marin’s detach- 
ment of the Preobratzschenskoy guards, and called 
for help to rescue the emperor, the detachment had 
already been alarmed by a stove-heater, who had 
made a similar report, but whom Marin had treated 
as a fool and drunkard, and had sent about his 
business. On this confirmation of the alarm, how- 
ever, the excitement of the troops became strong 
and general, and a soldier demanded, in the name 
of all, to be led to the emperor. Marin put his 
sword’s point to the man’s breast, threatened him 
with instant death if he uttered another word, and 
ordered the detachment to stand at attention, a 
military posture which in Russia obliges the most 
profound silence. ‘The men obeyed, and remained 
in that attitude until all was over. Then they 
were informed that Paul had gone mad and was 
deposed, and with one voice they recognized Alex- 
ander as their emperor. This anecdote strikingly 
illustrates Marin’s rare presence of mind, and the 
extraordinary discipline of Russian soldiers. 


We revert to the proceedings of the main body 
of the conspirators— 


An aide-de-camp of the emperor’s, (says the 
memoir,) whose name we do not know, served as 
a guide to the intruders, and followed him into the 








bed-room. Prince Zoubow and General Benning- 
sen were in full uniform, with hat on head and 
sword in hand. They stood before the emperor’s 
bed, and said to him, ‘* Sire, you are a prisoner.” 
The emperor sat up, greatly amazed, and asked 
what they wanted ; whereupon they repeated their 
words, and declared that he must resign the crown, 
enjoining him at the same time to keep himself 
quiet. Prince Zoubow and the aide-de-camp went 
to the door to call in the other conspirators, and 
Benningsen was a while alone with the emperor, 
who kept silence, and alternately flushed and grew 
pale with anger. Benningsen said to him, * Sire, 
your life is at stake; you must submit to sign an 
act of resignation.’’ At that moment, several of- 
ficers pressed into the room. Benningsen bade 
them keep an eye upon the emperor, and turned to- 
wards the door to shut it. Paul profited by the 
opportunity, and jumped out of bed. One of the 
officers seized him by the throat; the emperor 
broke his grasp, sprang behind a great fire-screen, 
and fell. For the last time Benningsen called out, 
** Sire, do nothing ; your life is at stake.”” But the 
emperor got up and turned towards a table, upon 
which he had several loaded pistols. 

At the moment when the mass of the conspira- 
tors rushed upon him, a noise was heard at the 
door. It was an officer with a detachment, who 
came to take Benningsen’s orders, and receive di- 
rections from him to guard the entrance. Mean- 
while the emperor was thrown upon the ground by 
the conspirators, who ventured to lay their ruthless 
hands upon their sovereign. It is affirmed, posi- 
tively, that a certain Yeschwel, by birth a Tartar, 
was the first who seized the monarch in his regi- 
cide arms. After a tolerably powerful resistance, 
Paul was thrown down and «strangled with the 
military sash of an officer of the Ssemenowskoy 
guard, named Scariatin, which had been originally 
intended, it is said, to bind the emperor's feet. 

During the brief contest, which lasted barely ten 
minutes, the emperor was heard to ask what they 
wanted of him. An officer answered, that * they 
ought to have settled matters with him long before.”’ 
Most of the conspirators were intoxicated with wine. 
It seems beyond a doubt that the master of the horse, 
Nicholas Zoubow, strangled the emperor with his 
own hands. He was a tall man, with rather fine 
features, but of a wild expression. He died rather 
young, still holding office ; and it must be assumed 
that neither the Emperor Alexander nor the Em- 
press Mother ever knew what an immediate share 
Count Nicholas had in the murder. Jn the ambas- 
sador’s report, already several times referred to, is 
the following :—* It is only too certain that this 
last act of barbarity was committed by a person, 
(Nicholas Zoubow,) who, on that very evening, 
had supped in the same room with the emperor.”’ 

It is difficult (continues the memoir) to give 
with certainty the names of all the murderers, 
and so to denounce to the execration of future cen- 
turies the memory of all those who dipped their 
reckless hands in their sovereign’s blood. The 
number of conspirators was large; and it must be 
stated, to the scandal of the times, that so great was 
the hatred of Paul and the inveteracy of his foes, 
that, in the year 1801, a host of officers were to be 
found who boasted of having taken part inthe murder, 
without their having, in reality, had anything to do 
with it. The names of Nicholas Zoubow and Gener- 
al Tschitscherin, and those of Mansurow, Tatarinow 
and Yeschwel are handed down as those of the chief 
actors in the tragedy. It may be positively stated 
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that Count Pahlen, Prince Zoubow, Count Valerian 
Zoubow, and Generals Benningsen and Talizin had 
no personal share in it; and perhaps it is now due 
to the memory of the late Count Valerian Zoubow, 
(deceased in 1804,) to say that his tears of regret 
at the tragical and unexpected issue of the affair 
were mingled with those of the son of Paul I. 
Shut up in his apartment, Alexander awaited 
the result of the undertaking. General Uwarow* 
and Colonel Nicholas Borosdin remained with him, 
to defend him in case of need, and to share with 
him the dangers of possible failure. Count Vale- 
rian Zoubow now went to him, and had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission. He found him dressed 
in uniform, and lying on a sofa, and informed him 
of his father’s deposition, of the commencement of 
his own reign, and, finally, of Paul’s death. It is 
well known that t..s last news plunged him into 
the most terrible despair.t| * * * The Empress 
Mary had heard a noise in the palace, and had 
been informed that a movement was taking place 
against the emperor, her husband. She endeavored 
to go to him, but sentries had been placed in all the 
avenues leading to his apartments, with orders to 
prevent her passage. An officer, to whom the em- 
press applied, sent to General Benningsen for fur- 
ther orders. Benningsen charged him, on his life, 
not to let her leave her apartment. An attempt she 
made in another direction to reach the Grand-dukes 
Alexander and Constantine was equally fruitless. 
After Alexander had been recognized as emper- 
or by the acelamations of the Guards, the Zoubows 
and General Pahlen left the palace, to repair to 
their posts in the city. Benningsen remained at 
the palace of St. Michael, in charge of it and of 
the imperial family. He was commissioned (prob- 
ably by the Emperor Alexander) to go to the em- 
press, and to beg her to tranquillize herself. When 
he appeared before her, she asked him if she was 
vet at liberty. ‘The general replied in the nega- 
tive, locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. 
Thereupon the empress commanded him to open it 
again, and to give orders that she should have free 
passage whithersoever she chose to go. He an- 
swered that he was not empowered so to do, and 
added, ‘‘ The Emperor Alexander—’’ when the 
empress interrupted him, raised her hands to heav- 
en, and exclaimed, ‘** Alexander! who has made 
him emperor ?”’ ** The nation, madam ; the Guards 
have proclaimed him.’’ ‘ But who has formed 
the conspiracy’’’ ‘ All classes were concerned 
in it, military, civilians, and courtiers.’’ ‘* Let me 
go tothe Emperor Alexander.”’ ‘* No, madam; 
1 am forbidden to do so. You cannot leave these 


* This circumstance was told to the author by Colonel 
Nicholas Borosdin himself, then imperial aide-de-camp, 
and who died a lieutenant-general. It is somewhat con- 
iradictory with what has been stated above, that Uwarow 
was with Pahlen at the head of a battalion of guards. 
The two statements may, perhaps, he reconciled by as- 
suing that Uwarow left Alexander for a time. 

+ In the diplomatic report already mentioned, it is said 
that “the two brothers, (Alexander and Constantine,) 
were together, and, as may easily be supposed, were hor- 
ror-struck and deeply affected. But the new sovereign, 
who saw the necessity of complying with what was de- 
manded of him, and to whom they had naturally said 
nothing of the violent means that had terminated the em- 
peror’s life, was at last induced to sanction a proélama- 
tion, which declared the emperor to have died of apoplexy 
in the night. Early on the morning of the 24th March, 
this news was announced, with beat of drum, in the 
streets of St. Petershurg; and in the course of the fore- 
noon, Alexander, who had gone over to the winter palace, 
received the oath of allegiance of the senate, nobility, 
garrison, &c.”—Bu av, p. 87, 88. 
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apartments.”” ‘* Ah! general,’’ replied the em- | 
press, ‘‘ 1 will make you repent this.’’ She con-| 
tinued to insist upon going to her sons, until Ben- | 
ningsen at last said, ‘I will agree to it on two | 
conditions; that you will not pause upon the way, | 
and that you will speak to nobody.’’ ‘I prom- 
ise you that,’’ answered the empress. enine-| 
sen then placed sentries, with strict injunctions to | 
Jet no one approach or answer her. In this man- 
ner she reached the Emperor Alexander, who ad- 
vanced to meet and embrace her, and with whom 
she found a number of the chief conspirators. She | 
did not see her husband till they had dressed him | 
in his uniform, and laid him out upon a camp-bed | 
in the room in which he died. A glance sufficed | 
to remove all doubt as to the manner of his death, 
and her afiliction was so violent, that it was only 
by force she could be removed from the apart- 
ment. 

We might multiply extracts from this remark- 
able memoir and its interesting notes, but other 
sections of M. Bilau’s volume have claims upon 
attention, equally novel and curious, although per- 
haps of less historical importance. ‘The celebrated 
Princess des Ursins, the conspiracy of Cellamare, 
the secret diplomacy of Louis XV. and the Cheva- | 
lier d'Eon, occupy the three next sections. No. | 
VI. treats of Colonel Agdolo, a Saxon officer, who, | 
on the 16th of September, 1776, was arrested at | 
his residence in Dresden, under very mysterious | 
and extraordinary circumstances, and was sent the | 
next day to the fortress of the Konigstein, where | 
he remained, with the exception of a short period 
passed at Pirna, until the day of his death. Dur- 
ing the first years of his captivity, he was most 
strictly guarded. His temporary removal to Pirna 
was for his health’s sake, the bleak air of the 
mountain fortress having affected his chest. The 
orders for his arrest and imprisonment, and for 
whatever concerned him, emanated directly from 
his sovereign, Frederick Augustus, Elector (after- 
wards King) of Saxony, who never confided, even 
to his mest trusted ministers, the reasons of Ag- 
dolo’s detention. It has been said—but M. Bilaa 
declares himself unable to trace the origin of the 
tradition—that papers containing an explanation of 
this mysterious affair were kept in a cabinet, in 
the King of Saxony’s own room, and were de- 
stroyed afier his death. The whole affair attracted 


| 





| 





from well-informed sources. He has gone some 
way towards proving that it did not hinge ona 
political conspiracy, and has altogether thrown a 
good deal of light upon the subject; but he ad- 
mits that he has been unable completely to clear 
it up—that the fin mot of the enigma is yet want- 
ing, and that the story of Agdolo must still be 
classed as a Gehcime Geschichte. Notwithstanding 
this, and although the reader is disappointed at 
the absence of a final and satisfactory elucidation 
of the conflicting cireumstances of the affair, the 
chapter is amongst the most interesting in this 
volume—curiously illustrating the manners and 
morals of the Saxon court eighty years since. 
Agdolo, who, although a Saxon subject and of 
German parentage, held an Italian marquisate, 
served in the cavalry during the Seven Years’ 
War, and, having been wounded, went to get cured 
at Dresden. During his stay in that city— 


There appeared an anonymous lampoon against 
the most illustrious ladies of the court and city. It 
affords a notion of the sort of reputation Agdolo 
enjoyed, that suspicion of its authorship fell upon 
him. Inthe lampoon, the Countess Amelia Louisa 
Rutowska was particularly ill-treated. She was 
so persuaded that he had written it, that she is said 
to have declared, if Agdolo presented himself before 
her, she would have him thrown down stairs by her 
servants. This was repeated to Agdolo. ** She shall 
pay dearly for that,’’ was his remark. And pay for 
it she did ; for, after her husband's death, she gave 
Agdolo her hand, although the marriage was kept 
private, probably because she would not give up 
her rank at court. ‘The ceremony took place, how- 
ever, in the electress-dowager’s chapel, and with 
her sanction. 

Agdolo proved but a faithless husband. He 
was notorious for his intrigues. Possessed of a 
ready wit and great assurance, he pushed his way 
into the highest circles, and was an adept in that 
sort of smooth but dangerous scandal which was 
the bane of the society of the time. During the 
carnival of 1776, he was reported to be one of a 
cabal whose object was the downfall of the cabinet 
ministers, Von Ende and Count Sacken. Agdolo, 
who had many reasons for desiring the good opin- 
ion of those statesmen, sought out the author of 
the rumor, and having, as he thought, detected 





great attention at the time, and for some years af- 
terwards, and various writers attempted to explain 
it; amongst others .Mirabeau, who, in his work 
De la Monarchie Prussienne, repeated the current 
and popular version of the story. This was, that 
Agdolo had served as an instrument to the dow- 
ager-electress in an intrigue having for object her 
son's dethronement. Upon this were embroidered 
a variety of additional and unfounded particulars, 
in which the Pope, Frederick of Prussia, and other 
personages of mark, were made to play a part. 
It was, however, evident that, besides the elector 
and Agdolo himself, the chief person mixed up in 
the matter was the widowed electress. Profes- 
sor Biilau, in the course of his researches into 
Saxon history, has done his utmost to clear up the 
affair, and has been assisted by communications 





him in Count Joseph Bolza, (whose father was a 
| Milanese Jew,) took up the matter very fiercely, 
‘talking of nothing less than of batooning his slan- 
| derer, or cutting off his ears. Bolza declared his 
innocence, and the matter was made up—partly 
by the intervention of Count Sacken. These cir- 
cumstances have no bearing on the catastrophe of 
Agdolo’s fate, but serve to show the character of 
the man, and justify the presumption that he was 
not in very good odor with the elector and the 
more discreet members of his court and council. 
This premised, we come to the events that imme- 
diately preceded, and in some way (which has 
never with certainty been explained) led to the 
arrest and long captivity of Agdolo. 

The electress-dowager, although richly pro- 
vided for by her husband's will and her son’s gen- 
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erosity, contrived, by her sumptuous habits, pat- 
ronage of art, and general liberality, to get into 
pecuniary embarrassments. Her wish to increase 
her income, already very considerable, led her into 
speculations, which proved unfortunate ; and these, 
combined with extravagant living, not only cost 
her a half million of dollars, paid to her in hard 
cash on her husband’s death, but also compelled 
her to pawn her very valuable diamonds. Anxious 
to release the jewels, which were in the hands of a 
Roman money-lender, and harassed by her credi- 
tors, whom her son refused to satisfy, she employed 
Agdolo in a negotiation which he conducted with 
zeal, and brought to a successful issue. By an 
arrangement, concluded during her absence from 
Dresden, it was stipulated that she should renounce, 
in favor of the elector, her reversionary claim on 
the alludial heritage of the electoral house of Ba- 
varia, of which the direct male line was on the 
point of extinction.* The amount of compensa- 
tion for this renunciation was to be matter of subse- 
quent arbitration ; but, on her adhesion to the trans- 
action, her son was at once to advance eight hundred 
thousand dollars for the release of her diamonds 
and the payment of her debts, in consideration of 
which the diamonds were to become his property. 
Agdolo displayed extraordinary activity in the 
affair: the money was paid down, Count Sacken 
and Baron Ende received each a diamond snuff- 
box, and Ferber, the privy-councillor, a gold one, 
full of louis d’ors, from the dowager—well pleased 
to be released from her difficulties—and the trans- 
action was apparently concluded to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and in perfect good faith. But the 
mysterious part of the business was yet to come. 
We will give it in Professor Biilau’s words :— 


In the first days of September, 1776, the elec- 
tress-dowager (then at Munich, where her married 
daughter, the Duchess of Zweibrucken, resided) is 
said to have written to the Elector of Saxony, re- 
questing him to send her a trusty person to take 
charge of the diamonds, which she had received 
back from Rome. Whether at her request or not, 
however, the elector sent privy-councillor Baron 
Zehmen to Munich. The following account is 
given of this mission. On the very instant of his 
arrival in Munich, Zehmen waited upon the elec- 
tress, who received him in a very friendly manner, 
and said to him, that he doubtless was anxious to 
get speedily back to Dresden, and would therefore 
like to arrange his business at unce with her secre- 
tary, Hlewald. She rang the bell. One of her 
women entered and received orders to call Hewald 
immediately. ‘The woman smiled; and, on being 
asked the reason by the electress, she replied, that 


* The claims of the electress were “ge esti- 


mated at forty-seven millions of dollars. They in part 
gave rise, in 1778, (on the death of her brother, Maxi- 
milian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, and the last male of 
his line,) to the short war between Austria on the one 
hand, and Prussia and Saxony on the other, known as 
the Bavarian war of succession, but which, by the Saxons 
and others engaged in it, was nicknamed the potato war, 
apy krieg,) or the Bavarian lawsuit, out of contempt 
or its trivial character. It consisted entirely of skir- 
mishes, marches and countermarches, did not include a 
single general action, and was quickly terminated by the 
intervention of France and Russia. 





her highness probably forgot that Hewald had been 
for some days absent. ‘‘ ‘That is true,’’ replied the 
electress ; ‘* I quite forgot he had leave of absence ; 
but, as it is so, you must go to his apartments, and, 
if the door is locked, break it open.’’ Zehmen in- 
stantly executed the order ; but the diamonds had 
disappeared. ‘Thereupon the electress fell into a 
violent passion with Hewald, whom she designated 
as the thief, and also with Agdolo, as being as- 
suredly mixed up in the affair. Zehmen was in- 
stantly to hurry back to Dresden and prevail upon 
the elector to have Agdolo arrested, and to send 
her the papers that should be found in his posses- 
sion, so that the whole affair might be cleared up. 
From this it seems evident the electress had not to 
fear that Agdolo would say anything to compromise 
her. On the 7th September, Zehmen got back to 
Dresden, and at the same time the elector arrived 
there from Pillnitz, for a day’s stay. By his or- 
ders, Agdolo, without being immediately arrested, 
was informed of the affair, with respect to which 
he sent to the elector, on the 15th, a letter intended 
as his vindication. It is stated that Zehmen ur- 
gently dissuaded him from sending this paper— 
which Zehmen must therefore have read—and only 
at Agdolo’s repeated and pressing instance did he 
at last consent to hand it to the elector. On the 
15th, the elector was again in Dresden; but, in 
the evening, after receiving the document, he re- 
turned to Pillnitz. The next evening, at seven 
o’clock, privy-councillor Baron Zehmen and 
Major-general and aid-de-camp Von Schiebell 
were sent from Pillnitz to Dresden, with orders to 
arrest Agdolo, to seize and seal up all his papers, 
and to bring them to the elector so soon as the 
prisoner was in safe custody. 


Agdolo was one of a card-party at Councillor 
Ferber’s, when he received a message from 
Zehmen, desiring to speak to him. On reaching 
Zehmen’s house, he was at once informed of his 
arrest, given in charge to the town-major, and es- 
corted to his own dwelling, which was already 
ocenpied by an officer and eight soldiers. The 
two commissioners sealed up his papers, and took 
them to Pillnitz; and although it was nearly mid- 
night when they arrived there, the elector received 
them in person. Professor Bulau speculates as 
to the contents of these papers, and of the memo- 
rial previously addressed to the elector, and sup- 
poses the probability of their containing matter 
personally offensive to that prince, whose refusal 
to satisfy the unreasonable expectations of the 
dowager’s coterie, was possibly treated as stingy 
and unfilial, and made the subject of insolent com- 
ments. Or, they may have thrown light on Ag- 
dolo’s share in the disorder and extravagance pre- 
vailing in the electress’ household, or may have 
contained advice how to extract more money from 
her son. 


Whether the diamonds, (says the professor,) or 
the sum intended for their redemption, were pur- 
loined by Hewald, (whom the chief authority for 
this memoir holds to have been unconcerned in the 
business,) by Agdolo, or by some other agent of 
the electress—whether, perchance, Agdolo wished 
to keep back the money for the projected emigra- 
tion of his patroness to Italy—what, in short, be- 
came of the jewels or the gold, we know not. But 
on the following day, (the 17th,) at ten in the 
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evening, Agdolo, strongly escorted, was sent to 
the Konigstein. A few days later, Zehmen and 
Schiebeli arrived there, with a commission to the 
prisoner, which, however, consisted only in the 
delivery to him of a sealed letter from the elector, 
and in the receipt of a sealed reply from Agdolo. 


The electress-mother remained at Munich. Her 
expected arrival at Dresden was repeatedly an- 
nounced, and as often deferred, until none believed 
she would come. At last she did arrive—on the 
2ist December, more than three months after Ag- 
dolo’s arrest. It was said that her son’s threats | 
to withhold her jointure, and his assurances that | 
she had nothing to apprehend at Dresden, were 
required to induce her to visit that capital. 
Countess Rutowska, who was certainly likely to 
represent her husband as a victim, declared that 
she herself had read a letter, addressed to Agdolo 
by the electress, in which that princess said, ‘* she 
hoped her house in Padua would soon be ready, 
and then she would bid adieu forever to Saxony, 
which she detested, and to her son, whom she did 
not love.”’ 

Hewald was arrested at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
and sent to the Konigstein. His wife also was 
imprisoned for some weeks, and was allowed to 
speak to no one, but was then released. Profes- 
sor Biilau has been unable to find any account of 
her husband’s fate, nor does his arrest appear to 
have drawn attention at the time. 

It has already been mentioned that the elector 
kept his reasons for Agdolo’s imprisonment a 
secret, even from his principal ministers. Von 
Ende did not allow this reserve or mistrust greatly 
to affect him, but Sacken was much annoyed, and 
lost no opportunity of expressing his vexation. 
At his own table, in presence of twenty-four 
guests, he is said to have declared that Agdolo 
was his friend, and that he should always so con- 
sider him. He ventured remonstrances in the 
highest quarter, and the elector was said to have 
promised him an explanation; but this never 
came. Then he attacked members of the privy- 
council, endeavoring to interest them in the matter, 
but without success; one of them, Von Wurmb, 
telling him there was nothing irregular in the 


proceeding—that Agdolo, as a military man, was | 


not subject to civil authorities—and that, as the 
cabinet ministers had often decided on matters 
without consulting the privy-council, so it appeared 
perfectly fair that the elector should, for once, 
come to a decision without the knowledge of the 
cabinet. 


Before Agdolo, after his brief abode at Pirna, 
was again conducted to the Konigstein, the elector 
is understood to have submitted the whole affair 
(withholding the name, and under the strictest in- 

e have reason to believe that Piitter of Gottingen 
was the referee. The opinion given was, that the 


prisoner had merited death. Only after this was) 


Agdolo brought to the fortress for perpetual im- 
prisonment, (2ist April, 1777,) whilst the elector 
declared that he could answer to his conscience for 


agen of secrecy) to a foreign legal authority. | 


however, with indulgence ; and before his death, 
which did not occur for twenty-three years, (27th 
August, 1800,) he distinctly declared himself 
grateful to the elector. 


The complications and contradictions of this 
strange affair give it a very strong interest, and 
peculiarly recommend it to the notice of the histor- 
ical romance-writer, for whose purpose it is further 
adapted by several minor marvels and coinci- 
dences, to which we have not referred in our con- 
densation of Professor Biilau’s narrative. For 
instance, the Baron Zehmen, who was sent to 
Munich to the electress, and who afterwards was 
deputed to arrest Agdolo, had received his appoint- 
ment as privy-councillor at the same time that 
Agdolo got his as lieutenant-colonel, and, it would 
appear, had been on terms of intimacy or friend- 
ship with the man to whose punishment he was 
afterwards compelled to be instrumental. His 
fellow-commissioner in the affair, General von 
Schiebell, had commanded, as colonel, the regi- 
ment in which Agdolo served during the Seven 
Years’ War. Such coincidences, when invented 
by the novelist, are often set down as strained and 
unnatural. 

The story of Agdolo is followed by scenes in 
Saxony in the year 1790, when the peasantry, 
whose condition was but one degree removed from 
serfdom, and who were often grievously oppressed 
and ill-treated, gave ear to the echoes of French 
revolution, and made some feeble, ill-directed, and 
speedily-suppressed attempts at revolt. The chap- 
ter is characteristic and interesting. Still more 
curious, perhaps, is a sort of postscript to it, telling 
of a disturbance occasioned by the oppressive Ger- 
man game-laws on the manor of Hohenstein, in 
the district known as Saxon Switzerland. This 
also was in 1790. A peasant had fenced round a 
field, to protect it from the game. ‘To do this he 
had a perfect right; but the law said that the 
fence must not be of pointed stakes, or that, if it 
were, it must be of a stipulated height. The ob- 
ject of these singular regulations was to deter the 
game from leaping, or to allow them to leap with- 
out risk of impaling themselves. Perhaps the 
| peasant had not conformed to these rules, perhaps 
he had some private foe—but the fact was, that 
one morning he found his fence torn up and his field 
ravaged by the game. He laid the blame on the 
foresters, and so excited his neighbors by the 
bitterness of his complaints, that the inhabitants 
of fourteen villages on the manor of Hohenstein 
combined to drive, in one day, all the game from 
their fields. From every house a man was de- 
puted, and, in spite of the exhortations of the 
authorities and forest-officers, the thing was done 
as planned. Several foresters were ill-treated. 
The conspirators did not kill the game, but mere- 
ly expelled it from their land. Those into whose 
fields it was driven, naturally thought themselves 
| justified in driving it away in their turn ; and so 
the contagion spread from one district to another, 





this punishment. At Konigstein he was treated, 


until at last extermination began to be substituted 
for expulsion. The affair made a great sensation. 
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Many persons were for the complete destruction 
of the game: others demanded strict observance 
of the game-laws, and the punishment of all who , 
should infringe them. ‘The Elector of Saxony had | 
the complaints of the peasants investigated ; and | 
finding that, although much exaggerated, they were 
not entirely unfounded, he immediately ordered 
great hunting-parties and battues, where all game 
was to be indiscriminately shot down. These 
took place long before the usual commencement 
of the hunting season, and the country people 
were summoned to assist, which they did with 
great zea]. ‘The foresters were strictly enjoined 
to give no cause for complaint. Nevertheless, as 
there was at first some quarrelling between them 
and the peasantry, a detachment of cavalry subse- 
quently accompanied every hunting-party. Not 
nearly so much game was found as had been ex- 
pected. The elector pardoned past transgressions 
of the game-laws, and no one was punished. 

To English readers the sections of Professor 
Biilau’s volume, illustrative of the manners, cus- 
toms, and history of Germany, will probably be 
the most novel and interesting. These are seven 
or eight in number, chiefly referring to the eigh- 
teenth century. In some of them the professor, a 
most indefatigable bookworm and conscientious 
investigator of dates, deals rather too largely in 
details of persons who enjoyed, perhaps, some 
celebrity in their generation, and whose names 
may still be possibly found in German biographical 
dictionaries, but who are forgotten by the world, 
and scarce worth rescuing from oblivion. Even 
in the least interesting of Mr. Bulau’s chapters, 
however, we stumble upon curious bits. In his 
rather dry account of a certain Karl Gottlob von 
Niissler, which he styles ‘‘ a contribution to the 
history of German court and official life and man- 
ners,’ we meet with an example of this kind. 
Niussler, a restless adventurer, who ran away from 
his family when only ten or twelve years old, and 
whose life was a tissue of strange changes and 
chances, became at the age of twenty-five a mem- 
ber of the court of a petty German princess, 
the widowed Duchess von Sachsen Weissenfels 
Dahme. ‘The composition of this miniature court 
was rather curious. It included the duchess* 
companion, a certain Countess of Rindsmaul, (lit- 
erally Oxjaw;) her steward or governor of the 
palace ; a gentleman of the bedchamber ; two | 
ladies in waiting ; two courtiers, of whom Nissler 
was one; a chaplain; and a female court-jester, 
Katherine-Lisa. This last, says Professor Biilau 
—who further favors us with the names of all the 
persons above enumerated—appears to have been 
the most influential member of the duchess’ estab- 
lishment. Besides his ornamental duties as a 
courtier, Ntissler, who had studied law at Jena and 
Wittenberg, advised and assisted the duchess in 
her lawsuits. 


One of these was with Lieutenant-Colonel Flem- 
ming, the author of two books, The Soldier and 





The Hunter, and who was a very odd fish. Of his 


five servants, one played a bagpipe made in the 
likeness of a wolf with glass eyes, the other four 


| played violins and French horns. With the band 


thus composed he gave the duchess concerts, and 
furnished music for the court to dance to. He had 
his thirty peasants armed and uniformed, had daily 


| parades, and posted sentries. In his outhouse stood 


ten cannon; he had also thirty blunderbusses, a 
hundred muskets, and some drums. A _ retired 
lieutenant officiated as captain. It came to pass 
that one of the duchess’ huntsmen shot a deer in a 
certain thicket, which Flemming asserted to belong 
to him, and demanded delivery of the deer and pun- 
ishment of the huntsman. ‘The duchess maintained 
the contrary, and, to prove her right of possession, 
ordered several trees to be felled in the thicket, and 
brought to her chateau. Thereupon Flemming 
marched forth with his troops, and with two guns, 
occupied all the avenues, and declared her bailiff, 
Schultz, his prisoner. At first the bailiff took it 
all for a joke, but was soon undeceived, and surly 
enough, when Flemming had him put in irons, 
taken to the guard-room, tried by court-martial, 
and condemned to ride the wooden horse three 
days running—a sentence which was duly carried 
out. 


The duchess took legal proceedings, and Flem- 
ming was bound over to keep the peace, under 
penalty of fifty golden marl:s: but this did not 
content her serenity, who carried her complaints 
to Dresden. Presently Field-marshal von Flem- 
ming came through on his way to Poland, called 
at his eccentric cousin’s, had the army of thirty 
men paraded, drafted six into his own regiment, 
forbade the others to play at soldiers any longer, 
took away the guns, reprimanded the lieutenant, 
and sent word to the duchess, who had sent Ntiss- 
ler to compliment him, that he had given her all] 
satisfaction, and that he trusted she would forgive 
his kinsman. The vindictive lady, however, re- 
fused to do this, until, at last, Flemming having 
made amends to the bailiff for his ride on the 
acorn-foaled colt, and Niissler having intereeded 
for him, he obtained audience of her, in presence 
of a number of the neighboring nobles, and made 
humble apology. ‘‘ Your serenity will forgive the 
mad Flemming,’’ he said: ‘* he will do the like 
no more.”? Whereto she replied—‘‘ Ay, mad 
indeed ; but all is forgiven, the field-marshal has 
made things right again.”” And Katherine-Lisa 
having been presented with a fat sheep, as a peace- 
offering, matters were finally made up. 

The Field-marshal Flemming here referred to, 
was the minister of Augustus II., Elector of Sax- 
ony and King of Poland, and is introduced in 
another chapter of M. Biilau’s work, relating to 
the Countess Cosel—one of several chapters illus- 
trating the superstitions of the eighteenth century, 
at whose commencement that celebrated beauty 
flourished. Daughter of a Holstein nobleman, she 
married, at the age of nineteen, a Count Adolphus 
von Hoym, who, as the tale goes, at first kept her 
secluded on his estates, and resolved not to expose 
her to the snares and temptations of the elector’s 
dissipated court. He could not, however, abstain 
from boasting of her beauty and amiable qualities ; 
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and Prince Egon of Fiirstenberg managed to en-| 
tice him into a bet, which could be decided only | 
by the presence of the countess at court. She | 
made her appearance there—F'tirstenberg paid his, 
thousand ducats; but Hoym lost his wife, who_ 
forthwith became the object of the most urgent. 
solicitations on the part of the elector and king. | 
Augustus failed to touch her heart, but he appealed | 
more successfully to her ambition. The conditions 

on which she became his mistress were exorbi-| 
tant. He settled on her a pension of a hundred | 
thousand dollars, obtained her divorce from her} 
husband, and bound himself by an autograph docu-| 
ment to marry her in the event of the queen's de-| 
cease. A palace was built for her—she received | 
the title of Countess of Cosel, and ruled the king | 
with an authority such as none of his previous or| 
subsequent mistresses ever attained to. But al- 

though she seemed to have fettered the fancy of 

the inconstant monarch, she fell a sacrifice to| 
political and court intrigues, chiefly instigated by) 
the cabinet ministers, Flemming and Vitzthum. | 
The consequence of these maneuvres (which are 

linked, as narrated by Professor Biilau, with many 

vicissitudes and striking incidents) was her dis- | 
grace and ultimate imprisonment in the castle of | 
Stolpen, where she passed the latter half of her 

life, first as a captive, and afterwards of her own 
free will. Here she had handsome apartments in| 
a tower which still bears her name, and her income | 
was aiso suitable and sufficient. At first she was | 
furious against her royal lover; then her heart! 
softened towards him, and she made efforts, innu- 
merable but fruitless, to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. ‘Then she seemed to fall in love with her 
solitude, abjured the world, and addicted herself 





to alehymy and other mysterious sciences. She isl 
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late of an evening, and at last, reached the outer 
ante-chamber, the guardsman on sentry saw, 
through the glass-door, a figure in a gray coat, and 
of grave aspect, walking at the elector’s side, and 
taking most offensive liberties with that prince. 
Once the guardsman saw the suspicious stranger 
keeping a few paces behind the elector, and making 
faces and snapping his fingers athim. The honest 
soldier could not stand this, but pulled open the 
door to seize the insolent jester. He stood open- 
mouthed, and petrified with astonishment, when he 
found the elector quite alone, and the prince, turn- 
ing round, inquired the cause of his boisterous 
and unmannerly entrance. ‘*I was so alarmed 
about your electoral: highness,’’ stammered the 
guardsman, ‘* the insolent graycoat!’’ ‘* Oh, has 
he been here again? He is an old acquaintance,” 
replied the elector, and sent the soldier back to his 
post. 





We are not informed what the appearance of 
this impertinent gray demon portended. Other 
apparitions, of which an account is given, preceded 
the death of an elector, and of the Emperor Fran- 
cis, Whose approaching decease was indicated by 
a phantom coronation, witnessed by a page—or 
fabricated by him. But the most numerous and 
remarkable traditions were connected with the 
Silver Chamber, in the northern wing of the cas- 
tle. There, assemblages of supernatural beings 
were seen ; strange figures passed in and out, sin- 
gly or in procession; awful sounds were heard ; 
the windows lighted themselves up; doors that 
had been left locked were found open—in short, 
all manner of extraordinary events occurred. In 
right of a former occupant, the apartment was 
naturally the favorite haunt of evil spirits. For in 
the year 1631 and 1632 it had been inhabited by a 
certain Hungarian named Felix Wendrownikius, 
whose ostensible profession was that of an alchy- 


said, by some writers, to have become a convert} mist, but whom many suspected to be an agent of 
to Judaism; but M. Builau discredits this, whilst | that Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Siebenburgen, who 


admitting and proving, by a curious extract from} figured in the Thirty Years’ War. 


a recently-published work, 
self with Jewish theology. 


Gabor died 


that she busied her-| in 1629, however, which invalidates the supposi- 
After the king’s' 


| 
{ 


tion of Wendrownikius being in his pay two years 


death, she was offered her liberty, but refused it,| later ; whilst other cireumstances concur to make 
and expressed her wish to be buried near the tow-| it rather improbable even during that leader's life. 
| 


er she had for sixteen years inhabited. 
pears, however, to have made occasional journeys, 


She ap-| 


a 


Nevertheless it was made a ground of prejudice 
gainst him by the courtiers, who disapproved the 


some of which were connected with mysteriously-| Elector Philip Christopher's practices with the 


. . . . .  ] 4 ° 
conducted researches in rabbinical literature. For| French and their allies; 
* Ld | 
many years after her death, which occurred on the 
3ist March, 1761, strange stories were current at| 


Stolpen of her odd ways, and of the treasures she | 


and Wendrownikius’ 
particular foe was the privy chamberlain, Michael 
Wiedman, whose influence over the elector was 
very great. The legend related by Buiilau, and 


was said to have buried in the subterranean pas-| which he appears to have chiefly derived from the 


sages of the now ruinous fortress. 

Chapter 
Electoral Court of Theves—contains several capi- 
tal German ghost-stories, some of which Professor 
Biilan endeavors to explain by natural causes, 
whilst others he leaves for the reader to marvel 
and shudder at. 


So lately as in the eighteenth century (he says) 
the residence of Ehrenbreitstein was repeatedly 
said to be visited by apparitions. Often, for ex- 
ample, when the elector and bishop, John Philip, 
engrossed with his breviary, paced the apartments 





very curious account of Ehrenbreitstein, contained 


xx1.—Tales of Apparitions at the in the second volume of the Rheinische Antiquarius, 


(Coblenz, 1843,) is remarkable for its mixture of 
politics with superstition. On a certain June 
evening the elector remained unusually long at 
supper, and when at last he rose from table, he 
bade his chamberlain accompany him to the Hun- 
garian’s apartment, whom he was curious to see 
at work. 


The Hungarian expected them. In the middle of 
the room was a large table, upon which stood a 
dish, and upon the dish a goblet. A hot fire 
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burned in the stove. They admired the beautiful |lain’s hands his customary medicament—crab’s 
workmanship of the dish and goblet, in which lat- eyes stirred in water—a tremendous clap of thun- 


ter ‘* heathens’ heads,’’ probably ancient coins, : 
were inlaid. ‘The elector demanded that the work Ser wap feewd, ond on shane sf fee wes. given. 


should be proceeded with. The Hungarian went The confiagration hah the Hungarian’s iahere- 
upon his knees and implored compassion on his | ‘TY, Whither the chamberlain hurried. The doors 
weakness, but rose when the elector angrily in-| were broken open, and he was amongst the first 
sisted, and declared that fear should not hinder who entered the room. Its unfortunate occupant 
him from doing his grace’s bidding. But as the| was found with his head between the bars of the 
work involved the most imminent danger to both| window, his face black and blue, and twisted round 
his soul and body, he was compelled to prescribe a| 4, his nape, his tongue protruding from his mouth 
few rules of conduct. He made the elector sit On h eps, Ee g “4: se Ngee: : y 
down in an old-fashioned arm-chair, from whieh ~" eariug the chamberlain’s report of this = 
he strongly enjoined him not to rise, under any, ble event, the elector betrayed so much emotion 
circumstance whatsoever. Neither must he utter that Wiedmann ventured to entreat him to take 
a single word. Failing the observance of these | warning from it, and to abstain from his danger- 
conditions, the Hungarian declared his own death ous intercourse with unknown persons. ‘‘Jacta 
certain. ‘The chamberlain was posted behind the est alea’’ was the reply, and a week later the 
chair, and warned neither to stir nor speak. ‘Then Wesnch wast aiultted inte the fortress. 


the Hungarian fixed a wire round the goblet with | , 
the heathens’ heads. The other end of the wire was| | They came as allies of the elector ; but never- 


fastened to the stove. ‘Three circles were described , theless it soon became unpleasant to him to dwell 
round the strangers, and from the outer circle a under the same roof with Bussy Lameth, the French 
straight line was drawn to the stove. The Hun- governor, and he went to inhabit the castle of St. 
garian placed lights in the form of a triangle upon Peter at Treves. Here it happened, upon the 12th 
the dish, accompanying all these preparations with | March, 1635, when all in the palace had gone to 
low muttered prayers. He knelt down by the rest, and the chamberlain was reading to the elec- 
stove, throwing into it from time to time something tor the fifth chapter of the gospel of St. Matthew, 
which he took out of a box, whereupon the fire that on a sudden a loud clatter of hoofs was heard 
glowed again, and there was a noise and commotion | On the stairs. This was quickly succeeded by the 
in the stove. When these cere:monies had lasted for pacing of a horse in the antechamber, the well bar- 
about an hour, the wire that connected the goblet red folding doors flew open, and a horseman, in 











with the stove was red-hot, and large drops stood | 
upon the goblet, within which the most beautiful | 
colors flashed and played. Suddenly Wiedmann 
(the chamberlain, from whom the tale was derived) 
observed the goblet expand and grow taller, whilst 
the strange faces that surrounded it also visibly | 
grew aud increased in dimensions. Faster and 
faster prayed the Hungarian, and higher rose the 
goblet, until its brim almost struck against the 
ceiling. ‘Then came a loud explosion, and out 
sprang the heathens’ heads, in the likeness of men 
with beards and long mantles, a ghastly crew to 
look upon. ‘They formed a circle round the elector, 
and the last fell upon its knee, pointed at the, 
prince, and said: ‘* That is he who would fain 
deliver up the Roman Empire to the Gauls.” 
Thereupon they ail put their heads together, as 
though taking counsel, and when their conference 
was over, one of them drew forth a broad-bladed 
sword from under his mantle. ‘ This,’’ said the 
figure, ‘‘ the law sends to the traitor.’ And he 
strode furward, as though he would have cut at the 
elector; who, in deadly terror, and with stifled 
voice, called to his chamberlain for succor. On’ 
the instant everything vanished. The elector had 
swooned away ; the Hungarian lay upon the ground, | 
seemingly lifeless. With great difficulty the 
chamberlain restored his master to consciousness ; 
and when he had done so the Hungarian rose, | 
pale as ashes, and assisted in carrying the elector | 
to his bedchamber. | 


If this was a scene got up for the purpose of | 
intimidating the elector, the natural inference 
would be that the Hungarian was a partner of the 
empire, not a tool of its enemies, and that his aim | 


was to deter Philip Christopher from his contem-| 
plated surrender of Ehrenbreitstein. The unlucky 
Wendrownikius, according to the legend, paid 
dearly for his practices. For whilst the elector 


lay upon his bed, and received from the chamber- | 


whom the elector immediately recognized the Hun- 
garian, rode his steed up to the very chair in which 
the prince sat. ‘‘ Give heed,’’ said the apparition 
in a hoarse voice, ‘‘to the warning I am sent to 
give thee. Thine enemies have conspired against 
thee, and the hour of their triumph is at hand. 
They will lead thee into captivity in a foreign land 
—a captivity which will be the least of thy calami- 
ties—if thou dost not resolve instantly to follow me. 
For I have the power to conduct thee to a place of 
safety.’’ With unusual promptitude the elector 
rose from his seat, made the sign of the cross, and 
called upon the Redeemer, whereupon the Hunga- 
rian and his infernal steed disappeared up the 
chimney. 


Professor Biilau suggests the possibility of a 
plot, in which the chamberlain himself might be 
concerned, having for object to deliver the elector 
by stratagem into the power of those enemies into 
whose hands he afterwards fell by more violent 
means. Wiedmann disapproved his prince’s poli- 
tics as much as he was attached to his person ; 
and the elector, subsequently, although with tears 
in his eyes, was fain to dismiss him, because he 
found him too stanch an imperialist. But of this 
elector’s political acts and career the professor 
proposes to speak in a future volume. 

Most of the chapters having reference to French 


history and persons, deal more or less with strange 


visions and prophecies, and border on the super- 


natural, although matter of a more positive de- 
scription frequently intervenes. In these papers 
-M. Bulau has availed himself, to a considerable 


extent, of Baron Gleichen’s Memoirs, a work 
of which only a hundred copies were printed, 
whilst not more than fifty of these passed through 
the booksellers’ hands. A portion of what they 
contain may be found in other memoirs, more 
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widely known. Gleichen seems to have been a| his extensive travels in Africa, America, and the 
rather credulous person, easy in his acceptance of | Kast, and for his scientific researches with respect 
startling tales, which M. Bulau translates with an | to the small-pox—was afflicted with an unbounded 
occasional sly comment. We are told of Madame | and irrepressible curiosity, in whose indulgence 
de Ja Croix, who was skilled in driving devils out | he was sadly thwarted by his deafness. 


of possessed persons, and who had the honor of | when he saw two persons conversing confiden- 
operating upon no less a person than Marshal | tially together, he not only approached them in the 
Richelieu—also upon a certain French consul,| most indiscreet manner, but would actually take 
whose occupant fiend, upon ejection, was so oblig- | out his hearing-trumpet, the better to listen to their 
ing as to take the form of a Chinese idol, all gold | discourse. If he found a letter upon the table, he 
and flame color, and to make faces at the company | could not help opening and reading it. When M. 
from behind a green baize curtain. From trivial de € hoiseul was ambassador at Rome, he one day 
gossip of this sort, M. Biilaa glides off to the | found Condamine, with whom he lived on terms of 
: Eo hi ; : | great intimacy, seated in his closet, turning over 
philosophy of visions, and ~ives various well-au-! anq perusing his papers. With grave countenance, 
thenticated instances explicable for the most part) and in a most tragical tone, M. de Choiseul in- 
by the physical condition of the persons seeing | formed him that it was his painful duty to have him 
them. Gleichen relates, that once, in company at arrested and sent to the Bastile, inasmuch as an 
Madame Necker's, that lady produced a letter, portant state secret was just then under discus- 
from Buffon, in which he spoke of certain appa-| 8!" and that the mere probability of his having 
ie a ; é got an inkling of it sufficed to make his imprison- 
ritions then infesting the province of Burgundy, 


: F ment necessary, until such time as it might be safely 
and which took the form of old women. Several | divulged. In vain were Condamine’s protestations 


men of letters, indisposed towards Buffon, because | that he had read nothing, and knew nothing: the 
he was too religious for them, made themselves! guard was sent for, a post-chaise was got ready, 
witty over his propensity to believe in the incredi- | and his terrors were worked upon to the great 
ble. Then, said Count Schomberg, who was pres- | #usement of all present. It is related of Conda- 
ent—* You know me well enough, gentlemen, | mine that, at C onstantinople, he committed a small 
: s . | theft, on purpose to receive the bastinado on the 
to be sure that I do not believe in ghosts ; never- | soles of his feet, and to be able to judge of the sen- 
theless, for a long time past, and almost every cation produced by this punishment. When Dami- 
week, I am visited by the figures of three old wo-! ens, the assassin of Louis XV., was executed, 
men, who rise at the foot of my bed, bow towards Condamine, impelled by his curiosity, made his 
me, and make horrible grimaces.”’ | Way not only through the crowd of spectators, and 
the ranks of the troops on guard, but into the cir- 
cle formed round the seaffold by the executioners 
from the environs of Paris, who had been allured 
to the capital by a spectacle to them so interesting. 
He owed his admission into this honorable assem- 
blage to Charlot, the Paris executioner, who recog- 
| nized him, and called out to his brother professors— 
** Gentlemen, make room for M. de la Condamine : 
he is an amateur.’’ Another anecdote is told of him, 
to the effect that, upon a journey through Italy, he 
came to a village on the sea-shore, in whose church 
a& wax taper was kept constantly burning, and 
learned, upon inquiry, that the popular belief was, 
that upon its extinction the village would be swept 
away by the waves. Thereupon, he immediately 
snatched the taper and put it out; and was then 
with difficulty rescued from the hands of the en- 
raged villagers. 





In like manner, a certain Tieman, a friend of 
Gleichen’s—and who was certainly infected with the 
passion fur the so-called secret sciences, but who, at 
the same time, was a man of strict veracity, and con- 
stantly on his guard against deceptions of all kinds 
—beheld, almost in any place on which he stead- 
fastly fixed his gaze for the space of a few minutes, 
a head, whose eyes and features were so expressive 
that they seemed to live. On the blood-stain which 
is shown in the chamber of the palace at Edinburgh, 
where David Rizzio was murdered, he insisted that 
he had seen a countenance horribly distorted by the 
agonies of death. He repeatedly returned to the 
place, and the head always reappeared, each time 
more frightful. The thing is not difficult to ac- 
count for by the working of imagination, com- 
bined perhaps with some peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of the eye, and the constant recurrence of the 
image, once conceived, is by no means astonishing.| _In so inquisitive a person the mystic rites of the 

Nearly every chapter of the book before us in- | Convulsionnaires naturally awakened extreme cu- 
vites to extract or comment. We can here speak | TOSity. He took the most extraordinary amount 


but of one more, a short and lively sketch, entitled of trouble to obtain admission to their ceremonies, 


Condamine and the Convulsionnaires. The latter, | ven much impeded by the police. On his solemn 

we need hardly remind the reader, were a fanati- | Promise of secrecy, and by representing himself as 
j 2 Tr, 

/a proselyte anxious to be convinced, he was al- 


eal sect of Jansenists, whose religious ceremonies | . . 
included self-inflicted tortures, who dealt in proph- | lowed to witness the strange rites of these fanatics. 
But, on beholding a young girl fastened to the 


ecies and ecstasies, and whose mad proceedings | : , 

(which some imagined to be the result of physical | CTS, he made some remarks, which so scandalized 
disease) completely discredited the doctrine of Jan- the assembly that he was roughly and 2 rte 
senism. Concerning these lunatics or enthusiasts, | !Y turned out; and, notwithstanding all his en- 


M. Biilau derives various details from Baron | ‘Teaties, was never again tolerated in their tem- 


Gleichen’s work, and gives them in combination | ples. Finding them inexorable, he had recourse 
. . | > 

with amusing anecdotes of the French savant, | ‘° St™atagem. 

Charles Marie de la Condamine. This person—| One day in Passion-week, Gleichen found him- 


born at Paris in 1701, and chiefly remembered for! self in a company where the conversation turned on 
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a very remarkable exhibition which was to take 
place on Good Friday, in a certain assembly of 
Convulsionnaires. A young person was to be cru- 
cified with the head downwards. On his express- 
ing a wish to be present, a lady gave him a letter 
to a lawyer, a friend of hers, who was connected 
with the Convulstonnaires, and whom she requested 
to take Gleichen with him. On the eve of Good 
Friday, Gleichen met Condamine at a house, where 
the same subject was broached. Condamine bitter- 
ly lamented his exclusion from the strange scene, 
aud Gleichen could not refrain from showing him 
his letter of introduction, and making merry at his 


disappointment. Butas soon as Condamine learned | 


that the baron was personally unknown to the 
Jawyer to whom he was recommended, it occurred 
to him to personate Gleichen, and enter in his 
stead. ‘lo this end, he implored the baron to give 
him up the letter—promising to behave discreetly, 
and vowing eternal gratitude. Gleichen at last 
yielded to his importunity, and Condamine forth- 
with called upon the lawyer, and had himself an- 
nounced under Gleichen’s name. He was most 
cordially received: the lawyer took him into his 
library, showed him the works of several learned 


Germans, and made inquiries of him concerning | 


them. Condamine answered as well as he could— 
said he had studied law under one, philosophy un- 
der another, and played the part of a tolerably 
well-informed German traveller so naturally, that 
the lawyer never doubted he was the man he pre- 
tended to be. On their way to the meetihg-house, 
he instructed the foreigner as to the discreetness 
of deportment, and the air of pious conviction, it 
was essential he should assume. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, the house to which they went was 
the very same from which Condamine had already 
been disgracefully expelled. ‘The appearance of 
the Evil One himself could not have occasioned 
greater consternation than that of Condamine. ‘The 
entire congregation thronged around him, and over- 
whelmed the lawyer with reproaches, for bringing 
amongst them the reckless scoffer who had insulted 
and profaned their mysteries. ‘The poor lawyer, 
utterly bewildered, repeated again and again that 
they were mistaken, and that the gentleman was a 
distinguished German, who had been strongly 
recommended to him. When at last convinced 
that the supposed foreigner was no other than 
Condamine, he joined in the chorus of invectives, 
and the intruder had no choice but hastily to re- 
treat. 


A very extraordinary piece of biography—in- 
cluded, under the title of Abenteurerleben, in the 
miscellany of anecdotes and sketches terminating 
the volume—is too Jong for extraction. ‘* At the 
unsuceessfal siege of Coblenz by the French, in 
1688, it was discovered that the shots of the best 
gunner in Ehrenbreitstein passed harmlessly over 
the French camp. ‘The man was arrested, and an 
understanding with the enemy was detected.” 
The gunner’s confession comprised the history of 
his whole life, and a host of crimes and adven- 
tures, some too strange to have been invented, 
others connected with supernatural circumstances, 
and manifestly embellished by the imagination or 
superstition of the narrator. But we have done 


enough to show the very interesting nature of 
Professor Biilau’s work, and we shal! look with 
curiosity for the appearance of his second volume. 


ZE SONG. 


THE PRIZE SONG, 


** The committee to award the prize for the Jenny 
Lind song decided that, of the number of songs, two 
were unanimously selected by the committee as in 
many respects being equally deserving of the prize ; 
but, in the opinion of Mr. Jules Benedict, one of 
them was superior in point of musical adaptation, 
and, on that account, has received their unanimous 
vote. 


We publish the two songs here referred to; the 
first being the successful and the second (from 
Boston) the unsuccessful one. 


1 Greet, with a full heart, the Land of the West, 
Whose Banner of Stars o’er the world is unrolled; 
Whose empire o’ershadows Atlantic's wide breast, 
And opes to the sunset its gateway of gold ! 
The land of the mountain, the land of the lake, 
And rivers that roll in magnificent tide— 
Where the souls of the mighty from slumbers awake 
And hallow the soil for whose freedom they died! 








Thou Cradle of Empire! though wide be the foam 
That severs the land of my fathers and thee, 
| I hear, from thy bosom, the welcome of home, 
For Song has a home in the hearts of the Free! 
| And long as thy waters shall gleam in the sun, 
As Jong as thy heroes remember their scars, 
Be the hands of thy children united as one, 
And peace shed her light on the Banner of Stars ! 


SALUTATION TO AMERICA. 


Lanp, of the beautiful, land of the free, 

Often my heart had turned, longing, to thee ; 

Often had mountain, lake, torrent and stream 

Gleamed on my waking thought, crowded my 
dream : 

Now thou receivest me from the broad sea, 

Land of the beautiful, land of the free ! 


Fair to the eye, in thy grandeur, thou art ; 

O doubly fair, doubly dear to the heart! 

For to the exiled, the trodden, the poor, 

Through the wide world, thou hast opened thy 
door ; 

Millions crowd in, and are welcomed by thee— 

Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 


Land of the Future! Here Art shall repair— 

Kinder thy gale than her own Grecian air! 

Since her true votaries ever have found 

Lofty desert by America crowned ! 

Where, in her pride, should she dwell but with 
thee? 

Land of the beautiful, Jand of the free ! 


Sculpture for thee shall immortalize Form ; 
Painting illumine, and Poetry warm ; 
Music devote all her fervors divine 

To a heart-service at Liberty's shrine— 

| ‘Till all thy gifts doubly precious shall be, 
Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 


Hail, then, Republic of Washington, hail! 
Never may star of thy Union wax pale! 
Hope of the world! may each omen of ill 
Fade in the light of thy destiny still ; 

Time bring but increase and honor to thee, 
Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 








mane cl eal 


— 











THE ORIGIN OF 
From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE ORIGIN OF EPPING HUNT. 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


Tr was a desperately hard frost at Vienna on the 
20th December, a. p. 1192; so cold, indeed, that 
most folks found it much pleasanter to push more 
fuel into their stoves and make themselves snug at 
home than to wade through the snow-drifts which 
clogged the streets of the then little capital of the 
Hereditary States. The Germans, especially in 
the South, are the most good-natured and easily 
satisfied folks in the world ; and accordingly there 
were many pleasant though compulsory home par- 
ties on the day in question. None, however, if one 
might judge from appearances, was more decidedly 
determined to be merry than that which occupied 
the little sanctum of Hans Wurst, the worthy pro- 
prietor of the White Horse, a small but thriving 
hostel in the suburbs. Loud and joyous conversa- 
tion, interrupted by every variety of laughter, from 
the titter and ‘ ia! I never,’’ of pretty little 
Gertrude Strickstrumpf, the innkeeper’s niece, to 
the deep horse-laugh, and * Well, that’s a good 
un, ’’ of mine host himself, proved beyond question 
that hearty Mr. Hugh, the commercial traveller, as 
he called himself, for the London house of Holsters 
and Sabretache, was a pleasant and welcome guest. 
Mr. Hugh was indeed a remarkable and captivating 
man. Upwards of six feet high, admirably pro- 
portioned, both for strength and grace, with a 
handsome, open countenance, it was not to be won- 
dered at that he should divert little Trudchen’s eye 
very frequently from the stocking she was knitting. 
In fact, the stocking had no chance at all that day ; 
the stitches were taken up or dropped quite at ran- 
dom, and the litthke workwoman could do nothing 
but titter, giggle, blush, and laugh at the funny 
and roguish remarks which the stranger would 
every now and then address to her. 

Her uncle was equally well pleased after his 
fashion. Mr. Hugh told endless stories, and had a 
whole budget of news about the war in Palestine, 
polities, tricks upon ‘Tarks, and the like ; but most 
of all the good innkeeper was delighted to hear 
him order a second flagon of his best Tokay, and 





desire that the legs, the only remaining portion of 
a huge turkey he had dined on, should be devilled | 
forthwith. Worthy Hans Wurst might indeed | 
have thought that the hearty appetite of his guest 
was somewhat inconsistent with the excuse of ill-| 
health, which he offered for not attending the table 
d’hote. But he had had a glimpse of Mr. Hugh’s 
purse, and his suspicions were lulled by the frank 
and jovial manners of its bearer. 

At length, when the second flagon of Tokay was 
nearly empty, and he had made Hans laugh immod- 
erately at a comic song about Saladin and his 
hundred wives, (which, by the way, sadly 
embarrassed poor ‘Trudchen, who could n't help 
tittering, though she knew she ought to frown or 
get up a blush,) the traveller suddenly observed ,— 

** What on earth can make that vagabond ‘Tim 
so late? He had only to buy half-a-dozen lemons 
for the English punch, which I want to show you 
how to manufacture, and he has been gone three 





mortal hours by my watch.” 

** Ay, that he has,’’ said the inkeeper; ‘‘ but 
bless us and save us, look there !”’ 

He pointed to the window as he spoke, and | 
Hugh’s countenance fell when he saw the sight to | 
which his attention was directed. 

A sergeant, followed by thirtv tall grenadiers in | 
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white uniform, with bayonets fixed, was coming 
down the street towards the White Horse. 
Between the two first soldiers, in the clutch of a 
detective in plain clothes, was the unfortunate Tim, 
walking with difficulty, apparently in great pain, 
and blubbering as if his young heart was breaking. 

** Ach! es ist die Polizei !*’ burst from the lips 
of Hans and ‘Trudchen, when the guard halted at 
the door. Hans east a terrified look at Hugh, and 
retreated two steps backward; Trudchen advanced 
with a look of sorrow and pity, as if instinctively 
to help the stranger. Hugh eyed them both fixedly 
for a moment, and then said gloomily, “ All may 
yet be well, my friends ; admit these fellows, and be 
silent for your lives." The door opened as he 
spoke, and ‘lim, with the detective, the sergeant, 
and half-a-dozen soldiers, crowded the little snug- 
gery of Hans Wurst. 

‘* You are the gen’leman is wanted,’’ said Grabz, 
the detective, to Mr. Hugh. 

‘**7T!’? answered the stranger haughtily ; ‘ fel- 
low, beware of what you do. I make not nor 
meddle with the Austrian police.”’ 

‘** We ‘ll soon see that,”’ said Grabz, doggedly. 
Wot’s your name?” 

** Hugh,”’ was the brief and stern reply. 

** Ockypation ?”’ 

** A merchant.” 

** What do you do business in ?”’ 

** Pipeclay.”’ 

** Well, sir, I don’t want for to go to be uncivil, 
but all that ere ’s gammon.”’ 

‘** Ha! miscreant,’’ shouted the stranger, rising, 
suddenly with clenched fist and flashing eyes. 

**Come, come,”’ said Grabz, ‘it aiut no good 
cutting up rough. I knows you well enough ; 
your family name ’s Plantagenet, and your ha/ias is 
Ceur-de-Lion, and here’s the warrant for your 
harrest.”’ 

** Nabbed, by Jingo !”’ muttered the disconcerted 
monarch—for it was in truth no other than the 
lion-hearted Richard of England himself. The 
mousing ow] had hawked at and stricken down the 
soaring eagle. 

‘* Hans, my good fellow,’* he continued, ‘ here 
is half-a-seore of byzants, which will save you the 


“ 


| trouble of making, and me of reading, thy reckon- 


ing; and Trudchen, my pretty lass, buy a cap- 
riband with this, and keep it as a remembrance of 
Hugh, the English merchant.”’ 

Poor Trudchen had her apron to her eyes, and 
could neither see nor hear distinctly, but she said, 
* Yes, sir,’ to the kindly words with which the 


_king accompanied his gift, and ** Oh! sir,’’ when 


he kissed away a tear that was stealing down her 
comely cheek. Hours afterwards she unclenched 
her hand, and found she had received a golden 
English sovereign, that bore the features of its 
generous donor. 

Having thus acquitted himself towards his hum- 
ble friends, the king bade the satellites of Duke 
Leopold lead on, and, surrounded by them, strode 
with a slow and stately step to the police-station. 
It was a noble sight to witness his dignified resig- 
nation. His step was firm and his courage high 
as when he charged with nine knights only into the 
countless squadrons of Saladin at Jaffa ; he was, in 
short, though in adversity, every inch a king. He 
could not, however, help saying to his youthful 
page as he passed along, ‘* Oh, ‘Tim, Tim, thou 
little knowest what thy heedlessness has done!” 

The mournful tone of his master’s voice cut the 
poor boy to the heart, and he blubbered out in reply, 





| 
| 
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** that it warn’t he as was to blame,”’ so piteously 
as almost to melt the heart of the sergeant com- 
manding the detachment. 

Tim’s view of the matter, however, was hardly 
in exact accordance with the real truth. The little 
fellow (he was just fifteen, and as tidy a miniature 
tiger as ever swung behind a cabriolet) had sallied 
out into the streets with his pepper-and-salt work- 
coat carefully brushed, his buckskin unwhisperables 
faultlessly white, brilliant top-boots, and cockaded 
hat to match, and had swaggered most outrageous- 
ly. He had demolished by the quickness of his 
repartee every German groom and coachman who 
answered his impudence, and taken sights at every 
quiet respectable burgher who forbore to reply to 
him. He might have got the lemons he was sent 
for by paying eighteenpence, but he must needs 
fling down a sovereign, and quiz the shopman for 
not having change. The sovereign was sent to 
the barber’s, next door, and, as ill luck would have 
it, there sat Grabz, the detective, undergoing the 
process of being shaved. The incognito livery of 
the royal family of England, and the unusual Eng- 
lish coin so boastfully presented, aroused the sus- 
picions of the policeman. He divined at once that 
the principal enemy of his master Duke Leopold 
was in Vienna, and instantly took poor little ‘Tim 
into custody. At the station-house, the unhappy 
tiger resisted for a long time all the endeavors of 
the police to make him betray the whereabouts of 
his master: but the Austrians were in earnest. 
The pepper-and-salt frock coat tails were raised, 
the little buckskins depressed, and under the un- 
sparing application of the lash by policeman Hay- 
nau, the agonized groom at last sobbed out the fatal 
words, ‘* White Horse.” 

We have already seen the result of the confes- 
sion thus cruelly extorted, in the arrest of the 
princely champion of Christendom. Worse, how- 
ever, soon followed ; for in this, as in many other 
cases, misfortune seemed never tired of persecuting 
her victim. When the royal prisoner was searched 
at the station-house, a copy of Guy Rardin’s news- 
paper was found in the pocket of his dalmatic ; and 
in this scurrilous journal, next after the leading 
article, there appeared, in glowing leaded type, 
the bitterest lampoon upon Archduke Leopold that 
Ceur-de-Lion had ever penned. The discovery of 
this squib threw the mean-spirited and vindictive 
Austrian into such a paroxysm of fury that he gave 
orders directly for a gentleman from the Home- 
Office to attend, on the part of the coronet, to 
watch the proceedings before the police magistrate. 
There was, however, little need of this precaution : 
Richard's own imprudence gave his dastardly en- 
emy every advantage. When he was called upon 
to answer to a charge of vagrancy, he folded his 
arms, and drew himself up to the full height of his 
martial figure, while, looking ineffable scorn at Herr 
Beek, the worthy Amtman, he replied, ina voice of 
thunder, ** What! answer before thee, thou wizen, 
miniken, horse-hair-tiled Rhadamanthus? Marry, 
that were sport indeed. Hark ye, fellow! when 
Richard of England pleads his cause, the jury shall 
be of crowned kings, and God shall be the judge.” 

Herr Beek would fain have replied, with grave, 
mauling sarcasm, that, as such courts rarely sat, 
either on circuit or in term time, his majesty might 
as well take it for granted that a tribunal which 
had power to punish had also jurisdiction to try ; 
but the words died away upon his lips. No living 
man could see the flashing eye of Ceur-de-Lion and 
not quail beneath it; none could hear his voice and 
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not tremble. His worship Herr Beek was, in 
short, per a | muddled and frightened, and, as 
is usual with police magistrates in similar circum- 
stances, took both counsel and courage from the 
clerk of the court. After a whispered conference 
of some minutes, in which the words “ five pounds’’ 
and ‘* fourteen days’’ were occasionally audible, an 
assenting nod from the magistrate indicated that his 
subordinate had succeeded in making up his mind 
for him. It was then announced from the bench 
that the prisoner stood committed for contempt of 
court, and a warrant was accordingly made out, 
consigning him to a prison, termed, in the idiom 
of the age and country, the Archducal Austrian 
Fortress of Durrenstein. 

Dismal and dreary were the days now passed by 
the captive monarch in his dungeon. Escape was 
out of the question. The bars and bolts were care- 
fully looked to by Baron Hadmar, the ever-watch- 
ful governor of the gaol, and the black and yellow 


liveried turnkeys were but too faithful satellites © 


of the petty tyrant whom they served. At first, 
however, the spirits of the prisoned warrior were 
kept up by the assurances of Blutegel, the radical 
attorney. According to that sanguine practition- 
er’s opinion, a judicious application under the 
Habeas Corpus Act would infallibly secure his 
client’s instant liberation. But, alas! hope told a 
flattering tale. Advocates Clarkin and Bodson 
were indefatigable in moving the Duke’s Bench, the 
Common Fleas, and the Checker, besides the Chance- 
seller’s, and the other Iniquity Courts. It was all 
in vain ; those tribunals were inexorable. As soon 
as either of these gentlemen opened his mouth, 
down came the cut-and-dried formula from the 
bench—* That the court which commits for the 
contempt is the only proper tribunal to decide upon 
the essence and incidents of the contempt ;’’ and 
then counsel would invariably answer, ‘* Yes, my 
lord,’’ and sit down and scribble hastily on the 
brief and hand it over to the attorney. 

The last mentioned worthy, as may be supposed, 
had a hard time of it when he related those repeaied 
failures in successive ten-and-sixpenny conferences 
with his client. Generous and liberal, even to a 
fault, as Ceur-de-Lion habitually was, he could not 
but perceive that his money had nearly all melted 
away, and that he was still as far from his libera- 
tion as ever. At last, when it was announced that 
the Common Fleas had answered his application as 
all the other courts had done, his impatience and 
indignation knew no bounds. ‘* Fore Gad,’’ he 
cried, in the extremity of his distress, ‘* they are 
all in a tale. But thou, caitiff!’"—and he eyed 
Blutegel moodily. 

** Pooh, pooh !”’ said Blutegel, as he was making 
for the door, ** you ’ve had quite enough for your 
money, I’m sure ;’’ and the ill-fated man so far 
forgot himself as actually to put on his hat in the 
presence of the Plantagenet. 

A heavy fall and a piercing shriek summoned 
Baron Hadmar and a couple of turnkeys to the 
dungeon. Grim and terrible as in the field of bat- 
tle, Richard of England stood in the middle of the 
cell; at his feet lay Blutegel, bleeding and sense- 
less. The jailer and his men drew back in dis- 
may. ‘* How now, my masters,” said the king in 
bitter irony; ** by St. George, ye lack not outre- 
cuidance who dare disturb a privileged communica- 
tion between client and attorney. But away with 
him; put cataplasms on his bloody cockseomb. 
The Lion of England preys not upon carrion.”’ 

The reckless conduct of the exasperated king 
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upon this occasion proved eventually more preju- 
dicial to his interests than he could have antici- 

ated. He not only forfeited the good wishes of 

th branches of the legal profession and the liberal 
party in the duchy, but his violence served as a 

retext for transferring him to the criminal’s ward. 
Heavily fettered, in a convict’s dress, with the 
number of his cell sewed on it, his hair cropped by 
the prison barber, and wasting away upon the reg- 
ulation-diet of five ounces of sour crout and a pint 
of gruel daily, varied by a crust of black bread and 
two ounces of German sausage on Sundays, lay for 
weeks and months the preux chevalier of the Cru- 
sades, and, what he valued more, the first gentle- 
man in Europe. He might, indeed, have obtained 
some relaxation of his present hardships, and inter- 
ested the religious party in his behalf, if he had 
behaved himself properly in the prison-chapel, and 
listened attentively to that excellent lady, the 
Freifrau Von Klappam, who devoted herself to 
visiting and preaching to the prisoners. But 
Ceur-de-Lion’s nature was ever frank and open; 
he abominated compulsory attendance at chapel as 
much as if he had been an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, and took no pains to conceal his sentiments. 
He was almost rude to the good Freifrau when she 
came to his cell, and peevishly told her he had 
killed Saracens enough to make him quite easy in 
his mind, and therefore begged she would give her- 
self no trouble about him. Accordingly, neither as 
a model prisoner nor as a suffering martyr did the 
noble Ceur-de-Lion obtain any comfort inside or 
a Fs 2-0 outside the prison walls. 

e might, indeed, have languished there un- 
heeded to the end of ‘his days if the Emperor Henry 
VI. had not taken a fancy into his head, that the 
captive king might be considered in the light of a 
bill of exchange, payable at sight by the people of 
England. ‘The archduke was no less sordid than 
vindictive, and was easily persuaded to enter into 
the emperor’s views. A short negotiation was 
concluded, as is generally known, by the latter dis- 
counting the illustrious captive. 

As soon as the sixty thousand pounds had been 
paid down to Leopold, a pursuivant, in the black, 
red, and gold livery of the empire, arrived with a 
prison-van and a warrant for the transfer of Ceeur- 
de-Lion. ‘* Anything for a change,”’ said the cap- 
tive, gayly and hopefully, as he jumped into the 
van. ‘* All right,’’ shouted the policeman offici- 
ating as conductor, and the carriage drove off bear- 
ing Plantagenet away from Durrenstein forever. 

he dreary dungeon he thus left is still shown 
to travellers, and one interesting memento of the 
minstrel monarch is still to be seen there, after the 
lapse of six centuries and a half. Immediately 
over the head of the bed some one of his predeces- 
sors in affliction had scrawled in doggerel German, 


Wenn einer nimmt was nicht ist sein 
So schliesst man ipn in Kerker ein. 


Below these rude lines, and signed with the ini- 
tials R. P., the graceful couplet which has now 
become part and parcel of our popular poetry is 
distinctly legible— 


Me who prigs what isn’t pis’n, 
When he’s cotched must go to prison. 


In the imperial castle of Trifels in the Vosges, 
to which Richard was now transferred, his captivity 
was somewhat more tolerable than it had been pre- 
viously. Instead of being in a dungeon, his apart- 
ment was in the third story, and commanded an 
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extensive view of the surrounding country. The 
change was at first delightful ; but days and weeks 
wore away, and though the succeeding seasons 
varied the loveliness of the landscape, Ceeur-de- 
Lion soon found by experience that an open window 
isa miserable compensation forashutdoor. Aware, 
too, of the nefarious transaction between the arch- 
duke and the emperor, his mind was haunted by 
the suspicion that there might have been some de- 
mur on the part of his people to accept him when 
tendered to them by his present holder. 

If such were the case, not merely his own hopes 
but the credit of his adored England were irre- 
trievably ruined, for there was, he well knew, no 
other party to whom application could be made ‘ in 
case of need.”’ 

Such a state of things, however, had no existence 
except in the desponding fancy of the captive hero. 
The men of England were as loyal and as solvent 
as ever ; the real difficulty lay in the position in 
which the emperor found himself. He was, in 
fact, in precisely the same circumstances as the 
lover of curiosities who stole Byron’s last Jetter to 
Scott from the vase at Abbotsford. He possessed 
a jewel of great price, but to acknowledge its pos-~ 
session would be to confess himself a scoundrel. 
In addition to this consideration, the character of 
Viscount Palmerin, the English Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, made it still more necessary 
to proceed with caution. That able minister was 
no less remarkable for his enthusiastic sense of 
national honor than for the energy with which he 
enforced and vindicated the rights of his country in 
all parts of the world. In Sicily, for instance, the 
contemptible Tancred detained the jointure. of 
Queen Joanna, the widow of his predecessor, King 
William, and sister to Ccur-de-Lion, besides 
having most disgracefully falsified his promise to 
observe the Sicilian constitution. A despatch from 
Viscount Palmerin sent King Richard, with fifty 
gallies of the line, to Messina ; and in spite of the 
countenance afforded by Philip, King of France, 
Tanered was obliged to satisfy the British claims 
by a heavy disbursement and a reluctant apology. 
Much the same kind of thing took place in Cyprus, 
where Isaac, the Greek King, had plundered some 
British subjects. Off went King Richard with his 
fifty gallies of the line. Port Lymesol was unex- 
pectedly blockaded, and King Isaac was obliged to 
knock under, notwithstanding the storm of diplo- 
matic notes which the French ineffectually pelted 
at Viscount Palmerin. Again, when ica 
Berengaria had been just brought out by her father, 
King Sancho of Navarre, and was about to be 
snapped up by a needy relative of the French king, 
who wished by this alliance to extend his influence 
in the Peninsula, Viscount Palmerin saw through. 
the scheme in a moment. Off went a king’s mes- 
senger with despatches, and the intelligence that 
Ceur-de-Lion had settled the Spanish marriage 
question by marrying the lady himself, came like a 
thunderbolt upon the Sieur Guy Sot, the Freneh 
diplomatist, who had fondly flattered himself he had 
no equal in fingering red tape, cooking an equivecal 
assurance, or tossing up a protocol. It was also 
owing to Viscount Palmerin that the French had the 
wind so effectually taken out of their sails at St. Jean 
d’Acre. That gallant nation besieged it for months 
and months in vain. Emir Djezzar within the for- 


tress, and Soldon Saladin outside, openly talked of 


making the French king a cook in their Saracenic 
kitchens, and cutting up the Oriflamme into what 
Mr. Leigh Hunt calls a “ gentle armon’’ for the 
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ladies of the seraglio, when Richard King of Eng- 
land suddenly landed upon the coast. The Soldon 
immediately fled into the desert; Djezzar capitu- 
lated ; and the Union-jack waved triumphantly over 
the battlements of Acre. ‘The jealous French and 
Austrian governments were terribly vexed at these 
masterly moves of Viscount Palmerin; but grum- 
bling was to no purpose. He snapped his fingers 
at them, and told them, what was undoubtedly true, 
that he was an English minister and not theirs. 

Now it was clear to the emperor that unless he 
proceeded very carefully, the active foreign secre- 
tary would be a thorn in his side when he set 
about realizing his heroic captive. On the confines 
of Germany were the Hungarians, proud of their 
recent victory over Walter the Penniless; there 
were the heathen Prussians who successfully resist- 
ed the charitable efforts of the Teutonic knights, and 
who accordingly remain with a dash of heathenism 
about them to the present day; there were the 
Polacks, recovered under the indolent reign of the 
King Claudius of Denmark, from the severe defeats 
they had experienced from his brother, King Ham- 
let ; and, above all, there was the King of Bohe- 
mia, who as yet scorned to adopt the motto “ i1cH 
pieN,’’ and had so strengthened his celebrated seven 
castles, that they might have bidden defiance to the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. A despatch 
from Viscount Palmerin would have fallen, like a 
spark upon tinder, among all these warlike nations. 

he emperor saw his danger, but not the means to 
avoid it; and while he was deliberating, the anx- 
ious subjects of Cceur-de-Lion knew nothing of 
their beloved monarch’s captivity. In vain had 
they advertised in the Times, day after day, and 
week after week—‘* Missing, a young man, aged 
between thirty and forty. He is upwards of six 
feet high, with a ruddy complexion, blue eyes, and 
auburn hair, curling naturally. When he left his 
home, he had on a crimson silk tunic and purple 
silk dalmatic studded with silver crescents ; a man- 
tle of ermine, and golden spurs. Whoever will 
give information that may lead to his discovery 
will receive a liberal reward.’’? In vain did Chan- 
cellor Longchamp carefully put at the top of the 
second column, ‘* If this should meet the eye of 
R. P., he is implored to return home to his discon- 
solate subjects, and any arrangement he desires 
shall be effected.’’ The secrets of a German prison 
are as the secrets of the grave. It was by accident 
alone that the incarceration of Ceeur-de-Lion was 
discovered. 

‘The London season was so bad in the absence of 
the court, that Blondel de Nesle, the most distin- 
guished artiste in the orchestra at his majesty’s 
theatre, was unable to obtain an engagement of any 
kind whatever. He made up his mind accordingly 
to a professional tour upon the continent; and 
hence it came to pass that on a beautiful May morn- 
ing the ears of the imprisoned sovereign were 
saluted by the notes of the most exquisite hurdy- 

urdy in Europe. The minstrel played a well- 

nown air. ‘The touch of the artist, the tune, the 
song, were familiar to Ceur-de-Lion. At the end 
of the first verse, his deep mellow voice took up the 
réfrain :— 


Buffalo girls, will you come out to night, 
And dance by the light of the moon ? 


‘* St. Cecilia be my speed,’’ muttered the trouba- 
dour, turning pale and setting down his instrument ; 
‘*] misdoubt me there is some glamor here.” As 





he paused, *‘ Encore !’’ was repeated by the same 
voice, from a window in the third story. 

** Nay then, it is he indeed,” said Blondel. “‘ If 
thou be’st not a fiend sent to mock me, oh, speak 
to me, my royal master !”’ 

** Alas! my gentle Blondel,’’ said Plantagenet, 
who now appeared at the window, “ it is but too 
true that I am he whom thou callest thy master. 
Better were it, I trow, to be a lowly peasant dally- 
ing with the village maidens of Buffalo than the 
liege lord of Merry Engiand, enthralled by a das- 
tard German, and forgotten by faithless subjects.’’ 

** Nay, gracious lord,”’ said Blondel, ‘* wrong 
not the noble realms whereof thou art anointed 
king. In every minster, abbey,church, and chapel, 
thy people pray unceasingly for blessings on the 
head of their noble Ceeur-de-Lion.”’ 

** Pray for me !—pish ! will they pay for me?’’ 
muttered the king testily; and then added aloud, 
**°T is well, my good Blondel. St. George forbid 
that I should doubt my trusty lieges. Now, mark 
me! Thou must hie thee hence with the utmost 
speed of man and horse—thou must take ship for 
London at the nearest port; and if thou bearest 
speedy tidings to Longchamp, my mother, and De 
Bohun, the troubadours of Provence shall sing that 
never was king more grateful than Richard of 
England, or minstrel better guerdoned than Blondel 
de Nesle.’’ 

** My ever noble master,”’ cried Blondel, puttin 
his knee to the ground, ** the saints forefend that 
should ever wish a dearer guerdon than to have 
done my devoir to the knightly and kingly Ceeur- 
de-Lion.’’ With these words he slung his instru- 
ment upon his shoulder, and after making a lowly 
reverence to the king, strode rapidly down the hill. 
Richard watched him till he disappeared, and then 
with a sigh returned to the sonnet he was compos- 
ing when interrupted by the music of the trouba- 
dour. ‘The sonnet, which has been preserved in its 
original French, was an imaginary address to a spar- 
row flying past a prison-window ; and the concetto 
lay in the beautiful reflection that a sparrow could 
fly where it pleased because it had wings, while the 
captive monarch, in consequence of not having them, 
was obliged to stay where he was. 

It was no easy task that had fallen to the lot of 
Blondel. Many a rugged mountain, and many a 
treacherous morass, deep rivers, and a stormy sea, 
were to be traversed before it was accomplished. 
During ten long days he neither slept nor halted. 
Onward, onward he struggled, till on the eleventh 
day morning his haggard and wasted form was 
seen slowly tottering through the ancient court of 
Lincoln's Inn. The chancellor was passing to the 
judgment-seat surrounded by his apparitors and 
macers. Blondel summoned up his strength for a 
last effort ; he rushed through the throng of won- 
dering attendants, whispered a few words in a 
hoarse, exhausted voice to Longchamp, and fell 
fainting to the ground. ‘* By our lady,”’ said the 
chancellor, turning pale, ‘‘ but this is passing 
strange. I must to the queen-mother forthwith. 
See this fellow be cared for. The court will not 
sit to-day.”’ 

The conjuncture of circumstances at that time 
demanded, indeed, most serious attention. Rich- 


ard’s absence had operated on the national mind as 
closing the temple of Janus was supposed to do 
upon the ancient Romans. Civilization, indeed, had 
made rapid progress, and the old military spirit of 
the country seemed fast dying away. The wise 
and wealthy burghers, when they met the Norman 
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cavaliers, whose lances had borne down everything 
before them, from the Thames to the Euphrates, 
would jeeringly call them ‘tailors’ blocks,’’ and 
bid them go work ; and so averse to violence was 
a large and increasing body of the lieges who were 
wont to meet at Exeter-hall, that they altogether 
abolished the penny that had been immemorially 
paid by the parish for the destruction of a hornet’s 
nest, and cavilled at the right of anybody to kill 
one of those insects, unless it were previously 
shown to have stung some of the parishioners, 
Their games, too, had undergone an alteration in the 
same spirit. There were still bulls from Spain, 
aurochs from Germany, and bears from Russia, to 
be baited ; but rate of attacking them with the 
fierce and silent mastiff of true English breed, they 
plied them unceasingly with little dogs that had 
come into fashion in one of the northern palatinates. 
The sport, it is true, (if such it could be called,) 
was innocent and humane enough. A pack of the 
little dogs was brought together, and when the 
word was given, one of them was trained to jump 
on a raised bench and bark very loudly at the bears 
and other animals. ‘The rest of the pack would 
chime in with a tremendous bow-wow at intervals, 
and this was called ‘‘ exerting a moral influence 
on,”’ or ** crumpling up,”’ the wild beasts. 

Such a state of feeling in the people was not 
likely to suggest any vigorous efforts for the liber- 
ation of their imprisoned king. Inthe government 
matters looked still more unfavorable to his for- 
tunes. By the perfidious intrigues of Prince John 
and the French, Viscount Palmerin had been driven 
from office and replaced by a northern earl of a very 
different character. The latter was a good and in- 
offensive man, who drew his salary quarterly, and 
never gave any trouble to the enemies of his coun- 
try or anybody else. Whether from phlegmatism 
or want of spirit, it was observed that though he 
might be receiving the severest kick from behind, 
nobody would conjecture from his face that he was 
undergoing either pain or insult. He was, there- 
fure, with much justice considered very dignified 
and decorous. 

Things were in this state when the sordid em- 
peror ascertained from his spies that the ruling 
sentiment in Great Britain was, * that if an Eng- 
lishman were sojourning in a foreign land, it was 
most politic to leave him to the tribunals of the 
country and take no more trouble about him. The 
hint was not lost upon Henry. It was possible 
that Viscount Palmerin might return to power, 
and it would then be of some importance to have 
thrown some semblance of legality over his unjust 
and vindictive incarceration of Ceeur-de-Lion. ‘The 
princes of the empire were accordingly assembled 
in Diet, at Hagenau, and Plantagenet stood in 
judgment before that august tribunal. He was not 
altogether unprepared to conduct his own cause. 
Since his quarrel with Blutegel he had learned to 
dispense with the costly aid of the sons of Themis. 
He had acquired experience, and exercised his 
ability with repeated success in several actions 
which he had himself instituted against scribblers 
who libelled him in his exile. It was, therefore, 
with a keen and practised eye that he perused the 
indictment preferred against him for having been 
accessory to the assassination of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat. His face beamed with honest triumph 
when he observed that the word *‘ feloniously”’ had 
been omitted in all the material parts of the long 
roll of parchment on which his fate depended. 
Gracefully and majestically, as if he were opening 
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the Parliament of his native land, did he point ext 
the nullity of the indictment, in consequence of the 
omission, and the hall rang with a loud burst of 
applause when he concluded a speech which had 
riveted breathless attention for upwards of six 
hours. He was unanimously declared to have been 
foully wronged and calumniated, and ten thousand 
exulting voices, ratified the verdict. Unfortunately, 
however, the faws of the German empire made no 
provision for the discharge of a prisoner after his 
acquittal ; or perhaps it might be more correct to 
say, that a law had existed in that country from 
time immemorial, giving anybody who had the 
power to make a prisoner a perfect right to keep 
him as long as was found convenient. It was 
therefore of little avail to Richard that his princely 
and knightly fame was declared to be as bright and 
unsullied as the noonday sun. His liege subjects, 
in blissful ignorance of the peculiarities of the for- 
eign law, fondly flattered themselves that the impe- 
rial tribunals were doing ample justice to him. ‘The 
emperor was in no hurry to present him to his peo- 
ple. Even when that was done, it was doubtful 
whether they would take him up, and the royal 
captive groaned in spirit as he returned to Trifels 
under the melancholy anticipation that he might 
end his days in that secluded nook, the incarnation 
of a castaway, dishonored bill. 

It was not, however, decreed that the sun of the 
Plantagenets should set in darkness and disgrace. 
Negotiations were at length commenced, and, 
owing to the dexterous diplomacy of Protocol de 
Bilk and Béte l’Attaché, it was ascertained that a 
hundred thousand pounds was the very lowest 
figure that Henry would take for his illustrious 
captive. Even at this, said that avaricious prince, 
he was literally giving him away. 

Now there were in England sixty thousand 
freeholds, or, as they were called in the language 
of the day, knight’s fees ; and in these good old 
times they were rateable only when the king’s 
eldest son received knighthood, when his eldest 
daughter married, or when the sovereign himself 
was to be ransomed from captivity. This last con- 
tingency, as we have seen, had now taken place ; 
and Ceeur-de-Lion congratulated himself upon the 
excellence of British institutions and the wisdom 
of our ancestors, when he gave orders that the 
freehold should pay a pound apiece : the rest of the 
money might easily be made up by charity sermons 
and penny subscriptions. A difficulty, however, 
presented itself, which utterly upset an arrange- 
ment apparently so practicable and simple. Nine 
tenths of all taxes in those days were absorbed by 
the expense of collecting them. 

To supply the deficiency, the Parliament, which 
in the Dark Ages consisted exclusively of great 
lords and great land-owners, set to work in earnest 
to tax everybody else. All necessaries of life, ac- 
cordingly, from an attorney to a pot of porter, 
were subject to a heavy excise; and when the 
middle and poorer classes complained of these 
exactions, they were naturally considered as pre- 
sumptuous as the poultry in the fable, when it 
claimed to deliberate upon the question of what 
sauce it should be dressed with. 

At last, however, these prodigious sacrifices 
produced the desired result ; and Richard Ceeur- 
de-Lion set foot on his native land in the month 
of March, a. p. 1194. But, alas! it was no longer 
the merry England he had left. All classes were 
ruined by taxation, or, what comes to the same 
thing, thought they were. The great land-owners, 
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to be stire, had paid nothing to speak of, and, in- 
deed, it would have been unreasonable to expect 
they should. In that age, as in this, no occapa- 
‘tion was so desperately ruinous as to be the pro- 

rietor of eight or ten thousand acres of fertile 
English land ; and accordingly, in the first speech 
that Richard made at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, he deplored the distressed state of agricul- 
ture with such pathetic eloquence, that the great 
land-owners, in sheer pity to themselves, unani- 
mously agreed to raise their rack-rents a good deal 
higher, and reduce the laborers’ wages to a point 
below starvation level. The traders and mechan- 
ics, as we have seen, had been completely drained ; 
and even Sir Giles mopus, the able Chancellor of 
Exchequer, thought it would be useless to demand 
from them a sixteenth-fifteenth of their personal 
property by way of subsidy. Parliament, indeed, 
would have voted it, but Mr. Cokker, an old clerk 
at the Treasury, said it would be useless, and that 
settled the matter. ‘* Yette peradventure Cokker 
erred therein,’’ says Le Cypherer, one of the con- 
temporary writers on political economy ; ‘‘ for me- 
thinks it were as easie to paye sixtene fifteneths for 
a subside as to pay seven and twentie shillings for 
a guinea, and that wolde men do ofttimes in ye 
Frenche war, yea, though it were forbidden by an 
estatute of ye reaulme.”’ 

It was in vain, however, to discuss the abstract 
question, whether people could pay more than all 
they had in the world. Richard found himself 
reduced to great straits, and lamented bitterly that 
the religious zeal of his people had deprived him 
of the assistance he might have obtained from gen- 
tlemen of the Hebrew persuasion. ‘That enter- 
prising and intelligent class of his subjects had 
unfortunately been pillaged and massacred to such 
an extent that, with the exception of a few pauper- 
ized wretches who still lingered about Holywell, 
they might be said to be altogether exterminated. 
Foreign Jews, however, were stil] to be found ; and 
accordingly it was to Isaae of Cordova, the wealth- 
iest of his tribe, that Ceeur-de-Lion betook himself 
in his difficulties. 

From a Portingale argosy, deeply laden with 
generous wines and golden oranges, that princely 
merchant first descended upon English ground at 
the Custom-house stairs ; and, though vaulted and 
tapestried halls had been assigned to him in the 
city, proceeded to take lodgings with his perse- 
cuted brethren who dwelt in the pretty little village 
of Holywell, then about midway between West- 
minster and London. 

The Londoners crowded the thoroughfares, and 
their pretty wives the casements, to see the pro- 
cession as it swept through their narrow streets to 
the battlemented and portcullised archway of Lud- 
gate. It was, indeed, an interesting sight. First 
came a lovely band of Andalusian Gitanas, singing 
wild but sweet songs, in their native language, to 
the lively accompaniment of castanets and tambou- 
rines. For among the diseases of the realm which 
Isaac was called upon to heal was the dangerous 
schism that divided the Opera; and the timely 
reinforcement he now brought of chorus-singers 
and figurantes enabled his majesty’s theatre to hold 
its own against the seceders, who had found their 
mons sacer in Covent Garden. After these blithe 
maidens came the rich Jew’s favorite mountebank, 
or jongleur, as he was called, now jumping up, 
then falling down, and playing the strangest - 
bols. Even to the present day, the name of the 
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‘** Spanish active’ is remembered in the Stock 
Exchange with affectionate regret. After him 
came twelve venerable bearded seniors in turbans 
and oriental robes, bearing before them boxes of 
real Turkish rhubarb. In the midst of them, on a 
sorrel mule, and in earnest conversation with Sir 
Giles Mopus, rode Isaac de Cordova. The rich- 
ness of his apparel, the chains of gold that hung 
about his neck, the diamonds that sparkled and 
flashed fire from his fingers and girdle, and, above 
all, his snow-white beard and dignified bearing, 
made the citizens of London marvel whether the 
sage they saw could be of the same race as the 
abject wretches whom they were wont to turn out 
for their sport on Easter Monday, and mercilessly 
knock on the head when exhausted and run down. 
As he rode along, the words ** scrip and discount” 
and “bonus fifty per cent.,’’ were occasional! , 
caught up by eager listeners ; and as they observed 
Sir Giles Ae. to wince when these mysterious 
terms were repeated with some emphasis by the 
venerable stranger, they ignorantly supposed that 
the business for which the Jew came was in 
reality for the propagation of his peculiar creed in 
merry England, and more especially to entrap the 
souls of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
other political personages. The procession was 
closed by some two score of Hebrews of all ages, 
bearing dusky bags on their shoulders, and making 
the streets ring with the plaintive melody of their 
national anthem, ** Clo, clo!” 

Richard Ceur-de-Lion, as is well-known, was 
the flower of chivalry and knightly courtesy. 
Even had he been otherwise it is not improbable 
that policy would have dictated the course he now 
took. Toa guard of sturdy beefeaters, with bright 
and sharp halberts, was intrusted the duty of 
watching over the safety of the monarch’s guest. 
The sacristan of St. Clement Danes was in con- 
stant attendance to absolve the sentries, when 
relieved from their post before Rabbi Tubal’s 
house, in which Isaac was sojourning ; and lest 
the latter should be offended hy the spectacle of a 
Jew being hunted by the citizens on Easter Mon- 
day, the time-honored festival of the season was 
prohibited by royal proclamation, under the sever- 
est penalties. 

After all, however, Richard had far underesti- 
mated the deep religious feeling of the people. 
To hunt a Jew was, said the churchmen, symbolic 
of the national opinion prevailing with respect to 
Judas Iscariot. To refrain from doing so would 
necessarily imply a contrary view of conduct, 
which even mild Mr. Justice lon emphatically said 
“he did not approve.” The conservative party, 
with its usual consistency, talked about the danger 
of innovation and the wisdom of their ancestors ; 
and the Londoners, with more logie and sincerity 
than either, complained that they were to be de- 
prived of an invigorating and manly sport that 
served a bly to conclude the dull monotony of 
Lent. In this state of the public mind, it was not 
to be wondered at that a sermon or two from pop- 
ular preachers should throw the whole town into a 
ferment. The excitement was prodigious. 

One interesting instance of the spirit of the 
times was to be found some years since in the 
noble anthem composed for the occasion, by Walter 
de Mapes, the Canon of St. Paul’s and St. Ernul- 
phus, surnamed the Execrator. It is now de- 


stroyed, with other valuable records, by the rats in 
the Chapter-house at Westminster ; or, as some 
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say, in the stable of Carlton-house, where valuable 
ublic documents are deposited for safe custody. 
t ran thus :— 


Smouchicum, | petra 2a sit, maledicat affatim : 

Saint and angel every one, and may the devil laugh at him. 
Smouchiorum tota gens est abominabilis : 

Damaable their dirty beards, damnable their gabble is. 
Semper odiosa plebs obstat ambulantibus : 

Offering their oranges while you wait and want a buss. 
Obsidebant essedas publicas identidem ; 

Poking penknives at us till the new police prevented ’em. 


Et juvant diluculo spé somnum rumpere : 
Crying Clo! as if you'd rise at six to sell your trumpery. 
Ergo sint anathema—lampades prosternite : 
May the Jews be thus put out and stink—to all eternity. 


The effect of this magnificent anthem, set to 
appropriate music, by Fitz-Fugue, the organist of 
St. Paul’s and closing with a grand diapason, 
while the Maledictine brethren extinguished and 
threw down their smoking torches as if to clinch 
the imprecation, may be easily conceived. The 
multitude, however, which thronged the aisle con- 
tented themselves by observing, in their native 
dialect, that it was “ monsous fine,’’ and then 
moodily withdrew to their Lenten meal. It was a 
little boy from the Charter-house innocently sing- 
ing the infantine hymn, mentioned by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, “‘ He is risen—all the Jews must go to 
prison,’’ who proved the spark that was to set the 
— in a flame. ‘* Ha! say’st thou so, my 
ittle man?”’ said a burgher among the ae. 
‘* Thou wert best take heed that the Jews treat 
thee not as they did young Hugh of Lincoln, for 
they are mightier than we poor Christians now-a- 
days.’’ ‘* Never, never!’’ responded a hundred 
angry voices ; and in a few moments a large num- 
ber of men and boys, armed with such weapons as 
first came to hand, poured tumultuously through 
Ludgate on their way to Holywell. 

It was between six and seven in the afternoon 
of Easter Monday that Ceeur-de-Lion betook him- 
self to the withdrawing room in his palace at 
Westminster, after making his usual hearty dinner 
—for, as a crusader, he had had a standing indul- 
— to eat what he pleased during Lent; Queen 

rengaria being at this time at her beautiful villa 
of Nonmiricordo, on the banks of one of the Italian 
lakes, her place at the table was supplied by the 
lovely and accomplished Lady Falconbridge. The 
spacious chamber was thronged with the royal 

arty ; and shortly after tea had been handed round, 

londel, the troubadour, took his seat as usual at 
the piano. The company listened in breathless 
silence to the old romaunt— 


Autrefois 

Etait un roi 
Créme de la créme 
Qu’en baptéme 
On nomma 
Cophetua. 

Et tout prés 

De son palais 

Une pauvre fille, 
Mais bien gentille, 
Mendiait 

Et criait: 
Charité! charité! 


As the romaunt proceeds in a similar strain to 
the length of several hundred verses, it was no 
small relief to the courtiers to hear the impatient 
monarch interrupt the troubadour at this point. 





‘* A murrain,”’ he cried, “ on thy musty French 
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ballad of Cophetua and the beggar-girl. Romaunt 
me no romaunts, but sing me somewhat English, 
an thou knowest aught of the tongue of my brave 
burghers and stout yeomen. 

In point of fact, Richard himself not merely de- 
tested English music, as all persons of exalted rank 
naturally do, but his fine Norman taste was offended 
by the very sound of the vulgar Saxon language. 
In the present instance, however, he wished to 
show his sympathy and condescension to the most 
numerous portion of his subjects, from whom, 
through the disinterested Parliament we have men- 
tioned, he intended to obtain a subsidy of fourteen 
fifteenths of all their personal property for the next 
twenty years. 

‘*So please your majesty,’’ said Blondel, ‘I 
have conned an England sirvente, but 1 misdoubt 
me, it shall hardly be to your royal liking.”’ 

‘* Nay, sing as thou listest, I will bide the ven- 
ture,”’ replied Plantagenet. 

Now it may here be observed that, in spite of 
Richard’s magnificent promises, and the indefati- 
gable zeal which Blondel had shown in his service, 
the poor minstrel, who had pawned even his 
ea rl hurdy-gurdy at Frankfort to raise funds 
to carry him to England, was now literally starv- 
ing. When he applied to the king, he was sent to 
the treasury; the treasury referred him to the 
fureign-office, and the foreign-office to the home- 
office, till he became desperate from repeated dis- 
appointments. When he mentioned the ill-success 
of his solicitations to the king, it was worse still. 
He met with imperious rebuffs when the monarch 
was harassed and exhausted by business; and 
when he was in sportive mood, Richard would 
somewhat thoughtlessly rally him on “ his acquir- 
ing habits of application,’’ or make some trite allu- 
sion to the romantic attachment which Poverty is 
supposed to entertain for Parnassus. As a Jast 
resource, the poor artist bethought him of imitat- 
ing the dexterous maneeuvre of Gil Blas, when, for 
much the same reason, he administered a neat and 
appropriate apologue to the Duke of Lerma. Ceur- 
de-Lion was in hopes of speedily effecting a loan 
from Isaae of Cordova, and therefore in high spirits 
and good humor; and Blondel accordingly thought 
it was a favorite opportunity for him to sing the 
following stanzas to a simple and touching melody 
which keeps its place even in our modern orches- 
tras :-— 


Blondel’s Song. 


Vainly did the Lion fret, 

He was tangled in a net, 

Out of it he could not get. 
Heigho! heigho! 


As a mouse came tripping by, 

‘* Help me!” did the lion ery ; 

And the mouse replied, “ I aI try.” 
Heigho! heigho! 


‘* Mousey, if you nibble these 

Meshes, you shall feast on cheese, 

Bacon-rinds, or what you please.”’ 
Heigho! heigho! 


Mousey nibbled, mousey did 

As was by the Lion bid ; 

Of the net he got him rid. 
Heigho! heigho! 


Afterwards, a week or s0, 

Mousey said, ‘‘ My funds are low, 

And you talked of cheese, you know.” 
eigho! heigho! 
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Terribly the Lion frowned, 

Terribly his voice did sound, 

And he said, in scorn profound— 
Heigho! heigho! 


‘* Mouse, if you take my advice, 

You will vanish in a trice; 

Impudence I hate in mice!” 
Heigho! heigho! 


A titter went round the room as the troubadour 
concluded. Unfortunately for Blondel, the quick 
ear of the king caught it directly. He felt that it 
was aimed against himself, and it stung him to the 
quick. ‘* Methinks,’ he said, slowly but dis- 
tinetly, ‘* Master Blondel is somewhat out of voice 
to-day. "I were pity that March winds should 
mar such a dainty minstrel. Le Flankey, Master 
Blondel’s carriage !”’ 

** Nay, sire! gracious master !”’ cried the un- 
fortunate troubadour, throwing himself at the mon- 
arch’s feet; but the king turned on his heel, and 
Blondel slunk away with the conviction that he 
was irretrievably ruined. He did not deceive him- 
self; Coeur-de-Lion never forgave him. Even 
years afterwards, when he was passing through 
Calais on his last unfortunate expedition against 
the Castle of Chaluz, and received from poor Blon- 
del, who was living in extreme poverty at that sea- 
port, the humble tribute of a bottle of brandy and a 
pound of snuff, the inexorable monarch merely ob- 
served to his suite that he wondered how that fel- 
low could get such brandy and such snuff, and took 
no further notice of the unhappy donor, It is in 
reference to this passage of Richard’s life that 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin justly observes, ‘* Jamais 
ce nobil roy n’oubliaict ses amys, aussi il ne comp- 
taict jamais ses creaunciers parmi ses amys.”’ 

As some gloom had been cast over the party by 
the ignominious expulsion of poor Blondel, Ceeur- 
de-Lion endeavored to dispel it by putting forth all 
that princely affability and power of fascination in 
conversation which had Jong obtained for him the 
appellation of the first gentleman of Europe. He 
even outdid himself on this occasion, and crowned 
his success by volunteering the following song, 
which he said he had composed in his captivity :— 


PHASES OF SOCIAL EXISTENCE——-A POEM OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 


When I'm rich I rides in busses, 

When I’m poor I walks and cusses ; 

When I’m rich my tailor ’s civil, 

When I’m poor a dunning devil. 
Tralira, la, la, la! 


When I’m rich I bets on ’osses, 

When I'm poor for browns I tosses ; 

When I'm rich friends asks assistance, 

When I'm poor they keeps their distance. 
Tralira, la, la, la! 

When I’m rich cigars I uses, 

When I’m poor it’s quids I chewses ; 

When I’m rich the girls all kiss me, 


When I’m r they cut and quiz me. 
Traliza, la, 4 la! 7 


**O, most lame and impotent conclusion !’’ said 
Lady Falconbridge, as she played the last note of 
the accompaniment. 

The king was about to answer the laughter- 
loving dame in the same strain of graceful badi- 
nage, when a loud tumult in Westminster Hall in- 
terrupted the conversation. 

** What may this uproar mean, Snaffles ?’’ said 
the king to an equerry, who now hastily entered 
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with a look of blank dismay upon his counte- 
nance. 

“Despatches from Holywell, so please your 
majesty,’ was the reply of the kneeling courtier. 

he red spot was on Richard’s brow as he has- 
tily perused the paper transmitted by the captain 
of the Beefeaters. ‘‘ The picquct at Shoe-lane 
driven in—a reconnoisance en force retiring from 
St. Dunstan’s—Holywell beset by the insurgent 
citizens! Ha! by St. George, we must take order 
with this rabble rout. A horse, a horse, Snaffles! 
Let the gentlemen pensioners march upon Holy- 
well forthwith, and all who love us follow.”’ 

In a few minutes the hoofs of Ceur-de-Lion’s 
destrier were heard thundering through the little 
village of Charing. Ina few moments more the 
noble animal was suddenly pulled up at Rabbi 
Tubal’s door. It was a melancholy sight enough, 
though Ceeur-de-Lion’s worst fears had not been 
realized. Isaac of Cordova had been protected 
from violence by the dogged determination of the 
Beefeaters ; but the house of Moses Makepeace, 
on the opposite side of the way, had been gutted 


by the mob; and the embers of the fire which, 


had consumed his household goods were smoulder- 
ing in the middle of the thoroughfare. The rabble 
had disappeared when its object was effected. 

*«*T is well it is no worse,’’ muttered the king. 
** Tsaac, at all events, is safe.”’ 

** Ay, sire, and returns to Cordova to-morrow,” 
said a voice at his elbow. 

Richard started as he turned and saw the stately 
figure of the foreign merchant before him. 

‘Why, how now, man!”’ said he; ‘* though 
these London knaves be somewhat malapert, it 
were shame to our royal hospitality that thou 
shouldst make so short tarry in our realm.”’ 

** Alas!’’ said Isaac, * it were greater shame 
to me to abide in a land where my race is marked 
for ignominy and oppression. The blood cf Jocen 
and the six hundred who perished with him in the 
dreadful holocaust at York still cries to Heaven for 
vengeance, and the king’s peace, which protects 
the vilest of thy Christian subjects, is as nought to 
the Londoners when they would hallow Easter by 
the murder of a Jew.” 

Ceeur-de-Lion was deeply touched by the pa- 
thetic tone and words of the old man, sorrowing 
for the degradation of his race ; and the reflection 
that no loan could be negotiated unless Isaac were 
pacified affected him stili more painfully. 

** Enough, good Isaac,’’ he replied thoughtfully ; 
** be of good cheer, to-morrow we will take coun- 
sel with our Parliament. When the King of 
England says, Let right be done, neither Jew nor 
Gentile can impeach our justice.”’ 

In accordance with his promise, Ceur-de-Lion 
directed that the matter should be referred to Par- 
liament on the following day; but he soon found 
that he had undertaken a task more difficult than 
the extermination of a thousand Saracens. Par- 
liament then, as now, was a remarkably religious 
body, and still more desirous of showing that it 
was so. Accordingly, its members were accus- 
tomed to take the strangest oaths, such as “ that a 
dead jackass can’t, shan’t, and don’t ought to kick 
the British Liov ;”’ and as it is of no use to be re- 
ligious unless you can abuse somebody else for 
being the contrary, the Jews had always been fa- 
vorite objects for Parliamentary aversion. 

Lord Fitzderby, in his truly Christian spirit, 
made his brother peers roar with laughter by his 
humorous description of Moses Makepeace as a 
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hybrid Jew, and his funny allusions to a four-post 
mahogany bedstead which was destroyed when the 
rabble sacked the poor upholsterer’s house. 

Sir Alroy d’lzzy, who was known to be of 
Jewish lineage himself, turned dunghill, as was 
expected, and hardly ventured to say a word for 
his persecuted kinsfolk. 

Sir Robert Hari de Oxford went on, hour after 
hour, monotonously repeating that England was a 
Christian country, and would cease to be so if the 
Jews were not persecuted ; and even Lord John de 
Roxil, who had won the prize at the septennial 
game of Catch-who-catch-can, by standing on the 
shoulders of a stout Jew called Reuben Redshield, 
was so ungrateful as to suggest that the matter 
should be postponed till next year. 

As, however, the king was very much in earnest, 
the matter was decided to be a ministerial question, 
and a compensation for his losses was secured for 
Moses Makepeace. Isaae of Cordova, however, 
was still unsatisfied, and insisted that the custom 
of the Londoners on Easter-Monday must be abol- 
ished before he would enter into negotiations for a 
Joan. 

The poor king was at his wit’s end. Parlia- 


ment was bad enough, but the Londoners were | 
absolutely sublime in their attachment to their! 
ancient privileges. It was in vain to observe to| 
the aldermen and common council that the sport) 
was cruel in itself, and that many persons were | 
knocked down and injured by the tumult it created, | 
They | 


and that traffic was interrupted by it. 
replied, that they never saw any cruelty, that ¢hey 


were never annoyed, that their fathers had never 


taken notice of any cruelty or annoyance, and the 
pastime in question was the glory of the metropo- 
lis. When they were informed that such things 
were never permitted in Paris, or any other well- 
regulated town, it was worse still ; their John Bull 
spirit was roused, and they proudly said, that it 


was not the wont of Englishmen to take a lesson 


from Frenchmen. 
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Ceur-de-Lion’s patience, never very great, was 
soon exhausted, and, with a terrible frown, he 
reminded them that they had broken his peace, 
and must expect a heavy benevolence to be levied 
on them in consequence. 

The citizens trembled at these words, and now, 
with bated breath, humbly represented that they 
were ever wont to give their ’prentices a holiday 
on the day in question, and that they feared the 
young folk would sadly miss their accustomed 
sport. 

** Ts that all, my masters?”’ said the king, who 
now recovered his good humor. ‘St. Hookey 
Walker be my speed! for I would not that the 
brave boys of London should remember Ceeur- 
de-Lion as a spoil-sport. The fair of Greenwich 
and the stage-play of George Barnwell shall be 
their pastime hereafter as heretofore; and, that 
they may be cunning of woodcraft, instead of their 
narrow streets and alleys, we, of our royal bounty, 
grant them our goodly forest of Epping, as a hunt- 
ing-ground, yea, and yearly a stag of ten for their 
chase, that shall try their speed better than ever 
yet did dog Jew, though he too ran for his life.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to observe that this unex- 
pected liberality of the king was received with 
boundless applause by ihe citizens. A great day 
for them was the next Easter Monday, and those 
which succeeded for centuries after. 

Epping Hunt still continues to afford a humane 
pastume to holiday folks. Year after year they 
enjoy a laugh at the huntsman who blows what 
is technically termed ‘‘a yard of tin,’’ while a 
tame stag, with a label round his neck, amuses 
himself by running about the gingerbread booths, 
accompanied by three or four dogs, with whom he 
is on the best of terms. 

The custom of Jew-hunting now only survives 
at Athens, under the protection of the Bavarian 
Otho and his enlightened government. 





From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


REMINISCENCE OF FULTON’S FIRST STEAM 
VOYAGE, AND THE RECEPTION OF HIS FIRST 
PASSAGE-MONEY. 


COMMUNICATED BY W. R. HASKINS. 


Twenty years since, more or less—for I cannot 
fix the date with more certainty—I formed a 
travelling acquaintance, upon a steamboat on the 
Hudson river, with a gentleman who, on that occa- 
sion, related to me some incidents of the first voyage 
of Fulton, to Albany, in his steamboat, the Cler- 
mont, which I have never met with elsewhere. 
The gentleman’s name I have lost; but I urged 


him, at the time, to publish what he related; | 





gentlemanly man, wholly alone, and engaged in 
writing. 

‘«* Mr. Fulton, I presume ?” 

‘* * Yes, sir.’ 

*** Do you return to New York with this boat?’ 

*** We shall try to get back, sir.’ 

‘**Can | have a passage down?’ 

** © You can take your chance with us, sir.’ 

** ] inquired the amount to be paid, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, a sum, I think six dollars, 


was named. ‘The amount, in coin, | laid in his 
/ open hand, and, with his eye fixed upon it, he re- 


mained so long motionless that 1 supposed there 


| might be a miscount, and said to him, ‘ Is that right, 


sir!’ This roused him as from a kind of revery. 
and as he looked up to me the big tear was brim- 
ming in his eye, and his voice faltered as he said, 


which, however, so far as 1 know, he has never|‘* Excuse me, sir; but memory was busy as I con- 


done. I have several time’ repeated the facts as 


|templated this, the first pecuniary reward I have 


they were told to me, and have been often requested | ever received for all my exertions in adapting steam 
to secure them from oblivion by giving them to the | to navigation. 1 would gladly commemorate the 


press. 
** I chanced,”’ said my narrator, ‘‘ to be at Alba- 


unheard-of craft, which everybody felt so much in- 
terest inseeing. Being ready to leave, and hearing 


that this craft was to return to New York, I re-| 


occasion over a bottle of wine with you, but really 


| 1 am too poor, even for that, just now; yet I trust 
ny on business, when Fulton arrived there, in his | 


we may meet again when this will not be so.’ 

*« The voyage to New York was successful, as 
all know, and terminated without accident. 

‘* Some four years after this, when the Clermont 


paired on board and inquired for Mr. Fulton. I) had been greatly improved, and her name changed 
was referred to the cabin, and I there found a plain,| to the North River, and when two other boats, 
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namely, the Car of Neptune and the Paragon, had 
been built, making Mr. Fultea’s fleet three boats 
regularly plying between New York and Albany, 
I took passage upon one of these for the latter city. 
The cabin in that day was below ; and, as | walked 
its length, to and fro, | saw I was very closely ob- 
served by one I supposed a stranger. Soon, how- 
ever, I recalled the features of Mr. Fulton; but, 
without disclosing this, | continued my walk and 
awaited the result. At length, in passing his seat, 
our eyes met, when he sprang to his feet, and, 
eagerly seizing my hand, exclaimed, ‘1 knew it 
must be you, for your features have never escaped 
me; and, although I am still far from rich, yet I 
may venture that bottle now.’ It was ordered ; 
and during its discussion Mr. Fulton ran rapidly, 
but vividly, over his experience of the world’s 
coldness and sneers, and of the hopes, fears, dis- 
appointments and difficulties that were scattered 
through his whole career of discovery ; up to the 
very point of his final, crowning triumph, at which 
he so fully felt he had at last arrived. 

“** And in reviewing all these,’ said he, ‘ I have 
Again and again recalled the occasion, and the inci- 
dent, of our first interview at Albany; and never 
have I done so without its renewing in my mind 
the vivid emotion it originally caused. That 
seemed, and still does seem, to me, the turning 

int in my destiny—the dividing line, between 
ight and darkness, in my career upon earth ; for it 
was my first actual recognition of my usefulness to 
my fellow-men.’ ”’ 

Such, then, were the events coupled with the 
very dawn of steam navigation—a dawn so recent 
as to be still recollected by many—and such as 
Fulton there related them, were the early apprecia- 
tions, by the world, of a discovery which has in- 
vaded all water, causing a revolution in navigation 
which has almost literally brought the very ends 
of the earth in contact. 








From Buckingham’s Newspaper Literature. 
JOSEPH DENNIE. 


I nave a vivid recollection of Dennie’s personal 
appearance, in 1796, when | began my apprentice- 
ship in the printing-office of David Carlisle. In 
person he was rather below than above the mid- 
dling height, and was of a slender frame. He was 
particularly attentive to his dress, which, when he 
appeared in the street on a pleasant day, approached 
the highest notch of the fashion. I remember, one 
delightful morning in May, he came into the office 
dressed in a pea-green coat, white vest, nankin 
small-clothes, white silk stockings, and shoes, or 
pumps, fastened with silver buckles, which covered 
at least half the foot from the instep to the toe. 
His sma!! clothes were tied at the knees, with 
ribbon of the same color, in double bows, the ends 
reaching down to the ankles. He had just emerged 
from the barber’s shop. His hair, in front, was 
well loaded with pomatum, frizzled, or craped, and 
powdered ; the ear-locks had undergone the same 
— behind, \..8 natural hair was augmented 

y the addition of a large queue, (called, vulgarly, 
the false tail,) which, enrolled in some yards of 
black ribbon, reached half way down his back. 
Thus accommodated, the Lay Preacher stands before 
my mind’s eye, as life-like and sprightly as if it 
were but yesterday that I saw the reality. 

Among his familiar acquaintance, and in the 
company of literary men, Dennie must have been a 





JOSEPH DENNIE.—CHURCH BELLS ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


delightful and fascinating companion. In the print- 
ing-ofhce, his conversation with the apprentices 
was pleasant and instructive. His deportment to- 
ward them was marked with great urbanity and 
gentleness. Being the youngest apprentice—in 
vulgar phrase, the printer’s devil—it was my lot to 
eall upon him for copy, and carry the proof to him. 
Thus, for seven or eight months, my intercourse 
with him was almost daily, and was as familiar as 
propriety would sanction between an editor and an 
apprentice. I never saw him otherwise than in a 
good humor. E 
Dennie wrote with great rapidity, and generally 
tponed his task till he was called upon for copy. 
t was frequently necessary to go to his office, and 
it was not uncommon to find him in bed at a late 
hour in the morning. His copy was often given 
out in small portions, a paragraph or two at a time ; 
sometimes it was written in the printing-office, 
while the compositor was waiting to put it in type. 
One of the best of his lay sermons was written at 
the village tavern, directly opposite to the office, in 
a chamber where he and his friends were amusing 
themselves with cards. It was delivered to me by 
piece-meal, at four or five different times. If he 
happened to be engaged in a game, when I applied 
for copy, he would ask some one to play his hand 
for him while he could give the devil his due. When 
I called for the closing paragraph of the sermon, he 
said, call again in five minutes. ** No,’’ said Tyler, 
** 1’ll write the improvement for you.’’ He accord- 
ingly wrote a concluding paragraph, and Dennie 
never saw it till it was in print. 

For some unaccountable cause, (unaccountable 
by me,) Dennie hated, or despised, the faculty of 
Harvard College, and he never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to lampoon the individuals of which it was 
composed, and would often step a little out of his 
way to level his arrows at the professors and tutors, 
and exult in the belief that he had hit the mark. 

It has been frequently remarked that Dennie left 
no work that will sustain the reputation he enjoyed 
asawriter. The Lay Preacher, the most elaborate 
of all his literary compositions, is now unknown to 
the great mass of the reading public, and is almost 
forgotten by those who read and admired it, as it 
came fresh from the press. It is true that there 
are some things in this series of essays that have 
not the attributes that will insure immortality ; but 
it is also true that they contain much which bears 
the stamp of genius, and which ought not to sink 
into oblivion. He was a professed admirer of the 
style of Addison and Sterne, and was not unwilling 
to have his Lay Preacher compared with the Spec- 
tator and the ‘* Sermons by Mr. Yorick.”’ 





From Dr. Holmes’ Astrea. 
CHURCH BELLS ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


Ocean’s rough child, whom many a shore has 
known, 

Ere homeward breezes swept him to his own, 

Starts at the echo, as it circles round, 

A thousand memories kindling with the sound ; 

The early favorite’s unforgotten charms, 

Whose blue initials stain lus tawny arms ; 

His first farewell, the flapping canvas spread, 

The seaward streamers crackling o’er his head 

His kind, pale mother, not ashamed to weep 

Her first-born’s bridal with the haggard deep, 

While the brave father stood with tearless eye, 

Smiling and choking with his last good-bye. 
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CHAPTER XII.—‘‘ A GLANCE AT STAFF-DUTY.’’ 


A.rnovex the passage of the Rhine was but 
the prelude to the attack on the fortress, that ex- 
ploit being accomplished, Keh! was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, the French troops entering 
the outworks pell-mell with the retreating enemy, 
and in less than two hours after the landing of our 
first detachments, the “‘ tri-color’? waved over the 
walls of the fortress. 

Lost amid the greater and more important 
successes which since that time have immortalized 
the glory of the French arms, it is almost im- 
possible to credit the celebrity attached at that 
time to this brilliant achievement, whose highest 
merits probably were rapidity and resolution. 
Moreau had long been jealous of the fame of his 
great rival, Bonaparte, whose tactics, rejecting 
the colder dictates of prudent strategy, and the 
slow progress of scientific mancuvres, seemed to 
place all his confidence in the sudden inspirations 
of his genius and the indomitable bravery of his 
troops. It was necessary, then, to raise the 
morale of the army of the Rhine, to accomplish 
some great feat similar in boldness and heroism 
to the wonderful achievements of the Italian army. 
Such was the passage of the Rhine at Strasbourg, 
effected in the face of a great enemy, advan- 
tageously posted, and supported by one of the 
strongest of all the frontier fortresses. 

The morning broke upon us in all the exulta- 
tion of our triumph, and as our cheers rose high 
over the field of the late struggle, each heart beat 
proudly with the thought of how that news would 
be received in Paris. 

** You ll see how the bulletin will spoil all,’’ 
said a young officer of the army of Italy, as he 
was getting his wound dressed on the field. 
** There will be such a long narrative of irrelevant 
matter—such details of this, that, and t’other— 
that the public will searce know whether the pla- 
ecard announces a defeat or a victory.” 

** Parbleu!’’ replied an old veteran of the 
Rhine army, “ what would you havet You'd 
not desire to omit the military facts of such an 
exploit t”’ 

“To be sure I would,” rejoined the other. 
“Give me one of our young general’s bulletins, 
short, stirring, and effective—‘ Soldiers ! you have 
crossed the Rhine against an army double your 
own in numbers and munitions of war. You have 
carried a fortress, believed impregnable, at the 
bayonet. Already the great flag of our nation 
waves over the citadel you have won. Forward, 
then, and cease not till it float over the cities of 
conquered Germany, and let the name of France be 
that of Empire over the continent of Europe.’ ”’ 

‘*Ha! I like that,’’ cried I, enthusiastically ; 
“that ’s the bulletin to my fancy. Repeat it once 
more, mon lieutenant, that I may write it in my 
note-book.”’ 

** What! hast thou a note-book?”’ ¢ried an old 
staff-officer, who was preparing to mount his 
horse ; ‘‘ let ’s see it, lad.” 





With a burning cheek and trembling hand, I 
drew my little journal from the breast of my 
jacket, and gave it to him. 

“Sacre bleu !’’ exclaimed he, in a burst of 
laughter, ‘‘ what have we here? Why, this is a 
portrait of old General Moricier, and, although a 
caricature, a perfect likeness. And here comes a 
plan for ‘ maneuvring a squadron by threes from 
the left.’ This is better—it is a receipt for an 
‘Omelette A la Hussard;’ and here we have a 
love-song, and a moustache-paste, with some hints 
about devotion, and diseased frog in horses. 
Most versatile genius, certainly !’’ and so he went 
on, occasionally laughing at my rude sketches and 
ruder remarks, till he came to a page headed 
‘* Equitation, as practised by officers of the staff,”’ 
and followed by a series of caricatures of bad rid- 
ing, in all its moods and tenses. The flush of 
anger which instantly colored his face soon attract- 
ed the notice of those about him, and one of the 
bystanders quickly snatched the book from his 
fingers, and, in the midst of a group all convulsed 
with laughter, proceeded to expatiate upon my 
illustrations. To be sure, they were absurd 
enough. Some were represented sketching on 
horseback, under shelter of an umbrella; others 
were ‘* taking the depth of astream’’ by a ‘* head- 
er’’ from their own saddles: some again were 
‘exploring ground for an attack in line,’ by a 
measurement of the rider’s own length over the 
head of his horse. Then there were ridiculous 
situations, such as “sitting down before a for- 
tress,”’ “‘ taking an angle of incidence,’’ and so 
on. Sorry jests all of them, but sufficient to 
amuse those with whose daily associations they 
chimed in, and to whom certain traits of portrai- 
ture gave all the zest of a personality. 

My shame at the exposure, and my terror for 
its consequences, gradually yielded to a feeling of 
flattered vanity at the success of my lucubrations ; 
and I never remarked that the staffofficer had 
ridden away from the group, till I saw him gallop- 
ing back at the top of his speed. 

‘“TIs your name Tiernay, my good fellow ?’’ 
cried he, riding close up to my side, and with an 
expression on his features I did not half like. 

** Yes, sir,’ replied I. 

‘“* Hussar of the Ninth, I believe?’ repeated he, 
reading from a paper in his hand. 

‘** The same, sir.’’ 

‘Well, your talents as a draughtsman have 
procured you promotion, my friend; I have ob- 
tained your discharge from your regiment, and 
you are now my orderly—orderly on the staff, do 
you mind; so mount, sir, and follow me.”’ 

I saluted him respectfully, and prepared to obey 
his orders. Already I foresaw the downfall of all 
the hopes I had been cherishing, and anticipated 
the life of tyranny and oppression that lay before 
me. It was clear to me that my discharge had 
been obtained solely as a means of punishing me, 
and that Captain Discau, as the officer was called, 
had destined me to a pleasant expiation of my 
note-book. The savage exultation with which he 
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watched me, as I made up my kit and saddled my 
horse—the cool malice with which he handed me 
back the accursed journal, the cause of all my 
disasters—gave me a dark foreboding of what was 
to follow; and as I mounted my saddle, my wo- 
ful face and miserable look brought forth a perfect 
shout of laughter from the bystanders. 

Captain Discau’s duty was to visit the banks 
of the Rhine and the Eslar island, to take certain 
measurements of distances, and obtain accurate in- 
formation on various minute points respecting the 
late engagement, for, while a brief announcement 
of the victory would suffice for the bulletin, a de- 
tailed narrative of the event in all its bearings 
must be drawn up for the minister of war ; and for 
this latter purpose various staff-officers were then 
employed in different parts of the field. 

As we issued from the fortress, and took our 
way over the plain, we struck out into a sharp 
gallop; but, as we drew near the river, our pas- 
sage became so obstructed by lines of baggage- 
wagons, tumbrils, and ammunition-carts, that we 
were obliged to dismount and proceed on foot; 
and now I was to see for the first time that dread- 
ful picture, which, on the day after a battle, forms 
the reverse of the great medal of glory. Huge 
litters of wounded men on their way back to Stras- 
bourg, were drawn by six or eight horses, their 
jolting motion increasing the agony of sufferings 
that found their vent in terrific cries and screams ; 
oaths, yells, and blasphemies, the ravings of mad- 
ness, and the wild shouts of infuriated suffering, 
filled the air on every side. As if to give the 
force of contrast to this uproar of misery, two 
regiments of Swabian infantry marched past as 
prisoners. Silent, crest-fallen, and wretched-look- 
ing, they never raised their eyes from the ground, 
but moved or halted, wheeled or stood at ease, as 
though by some impulse of mechanism ; a cord 
coupled the wrists of the outer files, one with 
another, which struck me Jess as a measure of se- 


curity against escape, than as a mark of indignity. ; 


Carts and charettes with wounded officers, in 
which oftentimes the uniform of the enemy ap- 
peared side by side with our own, followed in long 
procession ; and thus were these two great cur- 
rents—the one hurrying forward, ardent, high- 
hearted, and enthusiastic; the other returning, 
maimed, shattered, and dying ! 

It was an affecting scene to see the hurried ges- 
tures, and hear the few words of adieu, as they 
passed each other. Old comrades, who were never 
to meet again, parted with a little motion of the 
hand; sometimes a mere look was all their leave- 
taking ; save when, now and then, a halt would 
for a few seconds bring the two lines together, and 
then many a bronzed and rugged cheek was pressed 
upon the faces of the dying, and many a tear fell 
from eyes bloodshot with the fury of the battle! 
Wending our way on foot slowly along, we at last 
reached the river side, and having secured a small 
skiff, made for the Eslar island ; our first business 
being to ascertain some details respecting the in- 
trenchments there, and the depth and strength of 
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the stream between it and the left bank. Discau, 
who was a distinguished officer, rapidly possessed 
himself of the principal facts he wanted, and then, 
having given me his portfolio, he seated him- 
self under the shelter of a broken wagon, and open- 
ing a napkin, began his breakfast off a portion of a 
chicken and some bread—viands which, I own, 
more than once made my lips water as I watched 
him. 

** You ’ve eaten nothing to day, Tiernay?’’ asked 
he, as he wiped his lips, with the air of a man that 
feels satisfied. 
ts ‘Nothing, mon capitaine,” replied I. 

** That ’s bad,”’ said he, shaking his head; ‘‘a 
soldier cannot do his duty, if his rations be neg- 
lected. I have always maintained the principle : 
Look to the men’s necessaries—take care of their 
food and clothing. Is there anything on that 
bone there ?”’ 

** Nothing, mon capitaine.”’ 

**1'm sorry for it; I meant it for you; put up 
that bread, and the remainder of that flask of wine. 
Bourdeaux is not to be had every day. We shall 
want it for supper, Tiernay.”’ 

I did as I was bid, wondering not a little why 
he said ‘‘ we,”’ seeing how little a share I occupied 
in the co-partnery. 

‘* Always be careful of the morrow on a cam- 
paign, Tiernay—no squandering, no waste ; that ’s 
one of my principles,’’ said he, gravely, as he 
watched me while I tied up the bread and wine in 
the napkin. ‘‘ You’ll soon see the advantage of 
serving under an old soldier.” 

I confess the great benefit had not already struck 
me, but I held my peace and waited; meanwhile 
he continued— 

**T have studied my profession from my boy- 
hood, and one thing I have acquired, that all ex- 
perience has confirmed, the knowledge, that men 
must neither be taxed beyond their ability nor their 
endurance ; a French soldier, after all, is human ; 
eh, is it not so?” 

**] feel it most profoundly, mon capitaine,’’ re- 
plied I, with my hand on my empty stomach. 

** Just so,”’ rejoined he; ‘‘ every man of sense 
and discretion must confess it. Happily for you, 
too, I know it; ay, Tiernay, I know it and prac- 
tise it. When a young fellow has acquitted him- 
self to my satisfaction during the day—not that I 
mean to say that the performance has not its fair 
share of activity and zeal—when evening comes 
and stable duty finished, arms burnished, and ac- 
coutrements cleaned, what do you think I say to 
him '—eh, Tiernay, just guess now !”’ 

** Probably, sir, you tell him he is free to spend 
an hour at the canteen, or take his sweetheart to 
the theatre.” 

‘What! more fatigue! more exhaustion to an 
already tired and worn-out nature !”’ 

“‘T ask pardon, sir, I see I was wrong; but I 
had forgotten how thoroughly the poor fellow was 
done up. I now see that you told him to go to 
bed.”’ 





“To bed! to bed! Is it that he might writhe 
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in the nightmare, or suffer agony from cramps? 
To bed after fatigue like this! No, no, Tiernay ; 
that was not the school in which J was brought 
up; we were taught to think of the men under our 
command ; to remember that they had wants, sym- 
pathies, hopes, fears, and emotions like our own. 
I tell him to seat himself at the table, and with 
pen, ink, and paper before him, to write up the 
blanks. I see you don’t quite understand me, 
Tiernay, as to the meaning of the phrase, but I'll 
let you into the secret. You have been kind 
enough to give me a peep at your note-book, and 
you shall in return have a look at mine. Open 
that volume, and tell me what you find in it.’’ 

I obeyed the direction, and read at the top of 
the page the words ‘‘ Skeleton, 5th Prarial,’’ in 
large characters, followed by several isolated words, 
denoting the strength of a brigade, the number of 
guns in a battery, the depth of a fusse, the height 
of a parapet, and such like. These were usually 
followed by a flourish of the pen, or sometimes by 
the word ‘‘ Bom.,’’ which singular monosyilable 
always occurred at the foot of the pages. 

** Well, have you caught the key to the cipher ?”’ 
said he, after a pause. 

*“* Not quite, sir,’ said I, pondering; ‘‘I can 
perceive that the chief facts stand prominently for- 
ward, in a fair, round hand; I can also guess that 
the flourishes may be spaces left for detail; but 
this word ‘ Bom.’ puzzles me completely.” 

** Quite correct as to the first part,’’ said he ap- 





provingly ; ‘‘ and as to the mysterious monosylla- 
ble, it is nothing more than an abbreviation for | 
‘ Bombaste,’ which is always to be done to the | 
taste of each particular commanding officer.”’ 

‘“*I perceive, sir,’ said I, quickly; “like the 
wadding of a gun, which may increase the loud- 
ness, but never affect the strength of the shot.” 

‘* Precisely, Tiernay ; you have hit it exactly. 
Now I hope that, with a little practice, you may 
be able to acquit yourself respectably in this work ; 
and now to begin our skeleton. Turn over toa 
fresh page, and write as I dictate to you.”’ 

So saying, he filled his pipe and lighted it, and 
disposing his limbs in an attitude of perfect ease, 
he began : 

** 9th Thermidor, midnight—twelve battalions, 
and two batteries of field—boats and rafts—Eslar 
Island—stockades—eight guns—Suabian infantry 
sharp firing, and a flourish—strong current—flour- 
ish—detachment of the 28th carried down— Bom.’ 
Let me see it now—all right—nothing could be 
better—proceed. The 10th, 45th, and 48th land- 
ing together—more firing—flourish—first gun cap- 
tured—Bom.—bayonet charges—Bom. Bom.— 
three guns taken—Bom. Bom. Bom.—Swabs in 
retreat—flourish. The bridge eighty toises in 
length—flanking fire—heavy loss—flourish.”’ 

** You go a little too fast, mon capitaine,” said 
I, for a sudden bright thought just flashed across 
me. 

‘* Very well,’’ said he, shaking the ashes of his 
pipe out upon the rock, ‘‘1"ll take my doze, and 





you may awaken me when you ’ve filled in those 








details—it will be a very fair exercise for you ;” 
and with this he threw his handkerchief over his 
face, and without any other preparation was soon 
fast asleep. 

I own that if I had not been a spectator of the 
action, it would have been very difficult, if not im- 
possible, for me to draw up anything like a narra- 
tive of it, from the meagre details of the captain’s 
note-book. My personal observations, however, 
assisted by an easy imagination, suggested quite 
enough to make at least a plausible story, and I 
wrote away without impediment and halt till I 
came to that part of the action in which the re- 
treat over the bridge commenced. There I stop- 
ped. Was I to remain satisfied with such a crude 
and one-sided explanation as the note-book afforded, 
and merely say that the retreating forces were har- 
assed by a strong flank fire from our batteries? 
Was I to dmit the whole of the great incident, the 
occupation of the ‘* Fels Insel,’”’ and the damaging 
discharges of grape and round shot which plunged 
through the crowded ranks, and ultimately de- 
stroyed the bridge! Could 1—to use the phrase 
so popular—could I, in the * interests of truth,”’ 
forget the brilliant achievement of a gallant band 
of heroes who, led on by a young hussar of the 9th, 
threw themselves into the *‘ Fels Insel,’’ routed 
the garrison, captured the artillery, and directing 
its fire upon the retiring enemy, contributed most 
essentially to the victory? Ought I, in a word, to 
suffer a name so associated with a glorious action 
to sink into oblivion? Should Maurice Tiernay 
be lost to fame out of any neglect or false shame 
on my part! Forbid it all truth and justice, cried 
I, as I set myself down to relate the whole adven- 
ture most circumstantially. Looking up from time 
to time at my officer, who slept soundly, | suffered 
myself to dilate upon a theme in which, somehow, 
I felt a more than ordinary degree of interest. The 
more I dwelt upon the incident, the more brilliant 
and striking did itseem. Like the appetite, which 
the proverb tells us comes by eating, my enthusi- 
asm grew under indulgence, so that, had a little 
more time been granted me, I verily believe I should 
have forgotten Moreau altogether, and coupled 
only Maurice Tiernay with the passage of the 
Rhine, and the capture of the fortress of Kehl. 
Fortunately Captain Discau awoke, and cut short 
my historic recollections, by asking me how much 
I had done, and telling me to read it aloud to 
him, 

I accordingly began to read my narrative slowly 
and deliberately, thereby giving myself time to 
think what I should best do when 1 came to that 
part which became purely personal. ‘To omit it 
altogether would have been dangerous, as the 
slightest glance at the mass of writing would have 
shown the deception. There was, then, nothing 
left, but to invent at the moment another version, in 
which Maurice Tiernay never occurred, and the in- 
cident of the Fels Insel should figure as unobtru- 
sively as possible. I was always a better improvisa- 
tore than amanvensis ; so that without a moment’s 
loss of time I fashioned a new and very different nar- 
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trative, and detailing the battle tolerably accurately, 
minus the share my own heroism had taken in it. 
The captain made a few, a very few corrections of 
my style, in which the ‘‘ flourish’ and ‘‘ bom.” 
figured, perhaps, too conspicuously ; and then told 
me frankly, that once upon a time he had been 
fool enough to give himself great trouble in fram- 
ing this kind of reports, but that, having served 
for a short period in the ‘‘ bureau’’ of the minis- 
ter of war, he had learned better—‘‘ In fact,’’ 
said he, “‘a district report is never read! Some 
hundreds of them reach the office of the minister 
every day, and are safely deposited in the ‘ar- 
chives’ of the department. They have all, be- 
sides, such a family resemblance, that with a few 
changes in the name of the commanding officer, 
any battle in the Netherlands would do equally 
well for one fought beyond the Alps! Since I 
became acquainted with this fact, Tiernay, I have 
bestowed less pains upon the matter, and usually 
deputed the task to some smart orderly of the 
staff.”’ 

So, thought I, I have been writing history for 
nothing ; and Maurice Tiernay, the real hero of 
the passage of the Rhine, will be unrecorded and 
unremembered, just for want of one honest and 
impartial seribe to transmit his name to posterity. 
The reflection was not a very encouraging one ; 
nor did it serve to lighten the toil in which I 
passed many weary hours, copying out my own 
precious manuscript. Again and again during 
that night did I wonder at my own diffuseness— 
again and again did I curse the prolix accuracy of 
a description that cost such labor to reiterate. It 
was like a species of poetical justice on me for my 
own amplifications ; and when the day broke, and 
1 still sat at my table writing on, at the third copy 
of this precious document, I vowed a vow of brev- 
ity, shoald I ever survive to indite similar com- 
positions. 


CHAPTER XIII.—-A FAREWELL LETTER. 


Ir was in something less than a week after, that 
I entered upon my new career as orderly in the 
staff, when I began to believe myself the most mis- 
erable of all human beings. On the siddle at 
sunrise, I never dismounted, except to carry a 
measuring-chain, “‘to step distances,’’ mark out 
entrenchments, and then write away, for hours, 
long enormous reports, that were to be models of 
calligraphy, neatness and elegance—and never to 
be read. Nothing could be less like soldiering 
than the life I led; and were it not for the clank- 
ing sabre I wore at my side, and the jingling spurs 
that decorated my heels, I might have fancied my- 
self a notary’s clerk. It was part of General Mo- 
reau’s plan to strengthen the defences of Kehl be- 
fore he advanced further into Germany; and to 
this end repairs were begun upon a line of earth- 
works, about two leagues to the northward of the 
fortress, at a small village called “‘ Ekheim.”” In 
this miserable little hole, one of the dreariest spots 
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nies of ‘‘ sappeurs ”’ and some of the wagon-train, 
trenching, digging, carting earth, sinking wells, 
and in fact engaged in every kind of labor save 
that which seemed to be characteristic of a soldier. 
I used to think that Nancy and the riding-school 
were the most dreary and tiresome of all destinies, 
but they were enjoyments and delight compared to 
this. Now it very often happens in life, that when 
a man grows discontented and dissatisfied with 
mere monotony, when he chafes at the sameness 
of a tiresome and unexciting existence, he is rap- 
idly approaching to some critical or eventful point, 
where actual peril and real danger assail him, and 
from whieh he would willingly buy his escape by 
falling back upon that wearisome and plodding 
life he had so often deplored before. This case 
was my own. Just as I had convinced myself 
that I was exceedingly wretched and miserable, I 
was to know there are worse things in this world 
than a life of mere uniform stupidity. I was wait- 
ing outside my captain’s door for orders one morn- 
ing, when, at the tinkle of his little hand-bell, I 
entered the room where he sat at breakfast, with 
an open despatch before him. 

‘* Tiernay,”’ said he, in his usual quiet tone, 
‘*here is an order from the adjutant-general to 
send you back under an escort to head quarters. 
Are you aware of any reason for it, or is there 
any charge against you which warrants this?’ 

‘* Not to my knowledge, mon capitaine,”’ said 
I, trembling with fright, for I well knew with 
what severity discipline was exercised in that 
army, and how any, even the slightest, infractions 
met the heaviest penalties. 

**T have never known you to pillage,’’ con- 
tinued he ; ‘‘ have never seen you drink, nor have 
you been disobedient while under my command ; 
yet this order could not be issued on light grounds ; 
there must be some grave accusation against you, 
and in any case you must go; therefore arrange 
all my papers, put everything in due order, and 
be ready to return with the orderly.” 

** You ’ll give me a good character, mon capi- 
taine,’’ said I, trem ing more than ever—* you ‘Il 
say what you can for me, I’m sure.” 

** Willingly, if the general or chief were here,”’ 
replied he ; *‘ but that’s not so. General Moreau 
is at Strasbourg. It is General Regnier is in 
command of the army; and unless specially ap- 
plied to, I could not venture upon the liberty of 
obtruding my opinion upon him.” 

**Ts he so severe, sir?’’ asked I, timidly. 

‘“*The general is a good disciplinarian,”’ said 
he cautiously, while he motioned with his hand 
towards the door, and, accepting the hint, I re- 
tired. It was evening when I reéntered Kehl, 
under an escort of two of my own regiment, and 
was conducted to the ‘‘ Salle de Police.’’ At the 
door stood my old corporal, whose malicious grin 
as I alighted revealed the whole story of my arrest ; 
and I now knew the charge that would be pre- 
ferred against me—a heavier there could not be 
made—was, ‘‘ disobedience in the field.’’ I slept 
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eyes, it was to awake with a sudden start, and be- 
lieve myself in presence of the court-martial, or 
listening to my sentence, as read out by the pres- 
ident. Towards day, however, I sunk into a 
heavy, deep slumber, from which I was aroused 
by the reveillée of the barracks. 

I had barely time to dress when I was sum- 
moned before the ‘‘ Tribunale Militaire’’—a sort 
of permanent court-martial, whose sittings were 
held in one of the churches of the town. Not 
even all the terror of my own precarious position 
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fore, admitted by me, and it only remains for the 
court to decide how far a soldier’s zeal for his 
country may be deserving of punishment. What- 
ever the result, one thing is perfectly clear, Cor- 
poral Gaussin will never be indicted for a similar 
misdemeanor.”’ 

A murmur of voices and suppressed laughter 
followed this impertinent and not over-discreet 
sally of mine; and the president calling out, 
‘* Proven by acknowledgment,” told me to ‘‘ stand 
* 1 now fell back to my former place, to be 


could overcome the effect of old prejudices in my interrogated by my comrades on the result of my 
mind, as I saw myself led up the dim aisle of the | | examination, and hear their exclamations of sur- 


church towards the altar rails, within which, 
around a large table, were seated a number of 
officers, whose manner and bearing evinced but 
little reverence fur the sacred character of the, 
spot. 

Stationed in a-group of poor wretches, whose 
wan looks and anxious glances told that they were 





| prise and terror at the rashness of my conduct. 
A little reflection over the circumstances would 
| probably have brought me over to their opinion, 
and shown me that | had gratuitously thrown 
away an opportunity of self-defence ; but my tem- 
per could not brook the indignity of listening to 
the tiresome accusation and the stupid malev olence 


prisoners like myself, I had time to see what was | of the corporal, whose hatred was excited by the 


going forward around me. 
alone wore his hat, read from a sort of list before 


him the name of a prisoner and that of the witnesses | 


in the cause. In an instant they were all drawn 
up and sworn. A few questions followed, rapidly 
put, and almost as rapidly replied to. The pris- 
oner was called on then for his defence : 


cupied many minutes, he was sure to be interrupted , 


by an order to be brief. Then came the command 
to ‘‘ stand by ;’’ and after a few seconds’ consulta- 
tion together, in which many times a burst of 
laughter might be heard, the court agreed upon the 
sentence, recorded and signed it, and then pro- 
ceeded with the next case. 

If nothing in the procedure imposed reverence 
or respect, there was that in the despatch which 
suggested terror, for it was plain to see that the 
court thought more of the cost of their own pre- 
cious minutes than of the years of those on whose 
fate they were deciding. I was sufficiently near 
to hear the charges of those who were arraigned, 
and, for the greater number, they were all alike. 
Pillage, in one form or another, was the universal 
offending ; and from the burning of a peasant’s 
cottage, to the theft of his dog or his ‘* poulet,”’ 
all came under this head. At last came number 
82—“‘ Maurice Tiernay, hussar of the Ninth.”’ 
I stepped forward to the rails. 

“Maurice Tiernay,”’ read the president, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ accused by Louis Gaussin, corporal of 
the same regiment, ‘ of wilfully deserting his post 
while on duty in the field, and in the face of direct 
orders to the contrary ; inducing others to a simi- 
lar breach of discipline.” Make the charge, Gaus- 
sin.” 

The corporal stepped forward, and began— 

‘* We were stationed in detachment on the bank 
of the Rhine, on the evening of the 23d 

‘* The court has too many duties to lose its time 
for nothing,” interrupted I. ‘It is alltrue. I 
did desert my post; I did disobey orders ; and, 
seeing a weak point in the enemy’s line, attacked 
and carried it with success. |The charge is there- 





if this oc- | 





The president, who | influence I wielded over my comrades. 


It was long past noon ere the proceedings ter- 
minated, for the list was a full one, and at length 
the court rose, apparently not sorry to exchange 
their tiresome duties for the pleasant offices of the 
dinner-table. No sentences had been pronounced, 
but one very striking incident seemed to shadow 
forth a gloomy future. Three, of whom I was one, 
were marched off, doubly guarded, before the rest, 
and confined in separate cells of the ‘ Salle,” 
where every precaution against escape too plainly 
showed the importance attached to our safe-keep- 
ing. 

At about eight o’clock, as I was sitting on my 
bed—if that inclined plane of wood, worn by the 
form of many a former prisoner, could deserve the 
name—a sergeant entered with the prison allow- 
ance of bread and water. He placed it beside me 
without speaking, and stood for a few seconds gaz- 
ing at me. 

** What age art thou, lad?”’ said he, in a voice 
of compassionate interest. 

** Something over fifteen, I believe,”’ 

** Hast father and mother?’ 

** Both are dead !”’ 

** Uneles or aunts living ?’’ 

** Neither.” 

‘* Hast any friends who could help thee?” 

** That might depend on what the occasion for 
help should prove, for I have one friend in the 
world.”’ 

** Who is he?”’ 

** Colonel Mahon, of the Cuirassiers.”’ 

*“*T never heard of him—is he here ?”’ 

**No; I left him at Nancy; but I could write 
to him.” 

** Tt would be too late, much too late.”’ 

** How do you mean—too late !”’ asked I, trem- 
blingly. 

** Because it is fixed for to-morrow evening,” 
replied he, in a low, hesitating voice. 

** What? the the ” IT could not say 
the word, but merely imitated the motion of pre- 


replied I. 
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senting and firing. 
escence. 

‘** What hour is it to take place?” asked I. 

** After evening parade. ‘The sentence must 
be signed by General Berthier, and he will not be 
here before that time.” 

** Tt would be too late, then, sergeant,” said 1, 
musing, ‘ far too late. Still I should like to write 
the letter ; I would like to thank him for his kind- 
ness in the past, and show him, too, that I have 
not been either unworthy or ungrateful. Could 
you let me have paper and pen, sergeant ?”’ 

**T can venture so far, lad; but I cannot let 
thee have a light; it is against orders; and dur- 
ing the day thou ‘It be too strictly watched.” 

** No matter ; let me have the paper, and I ’Il try 
to scratch a few lines in the dark ; and thou ‘It post 
it for me, sergeant? I ask thee as a last favor to do 
this.” 

** T promise it,’’ said he, laying his hand on my 
shoulder. After standing for a few minutes thus 
in silence, he started suddenly and left the cell. 

I now tried to eat my supper; but although re- 
solved on behaving with a stout and unflinching 
courage throughout the whole sad event, I could 
not swallow a mouthful. A sense of choking 
stopped me at every attempt, and even the water 
I could only get down by gulps. The efforts I 
made to bear up seemed to have caused a species 
of hysterical excitement that actually rose to the 
height of intoxication, for I talked away loudly to 
myself, laughed, and sung. I even jested and 
mocked myself on this sudden termination of a ca- 
reer that 1 used to anticipate as stored with future 
fame and rewards. At intervals, | have no doubt 
that my mind wandered far beyond the control of 
reason, but as constantly came back again to a full 
consciousness of my melancholy position, and the 
fate that awaited me. The noise of the key in 
the door silenced my ravings, and I sat still and 
motionless as the sergeant entered with the pen, 
ink, and paper, which he laid down upon the bed, 
and then as silently withdrew. 

A long interval of stupor, a state of dreary half- 
consciousness, now came over me, from which I 
aroused myself with great difficulty to write the 
few lines I destined for Colonel Mahon. I re- 
member, even now, long as has been the space of 
years since that event, full as it has been of stir- 
ting and strange incidents, I remember perfectly 
the thought which flashed across me as I sat, pen 
in hand, before the paper. It was the notion of 
a certain resemblance between our actions in this 
world with the characters I was about to inscribe 
upon that paper. Written in darkness and in doubt, 
thought I, how shall they appear when brought to 
the light! Perhaps those | have deemed the best 
and fairest shall seem but to be the weakest or the 
worst! What need of kindness wo forgive the 


He nodded gravely in acqui- 


errors, and of patience to endure the ignorance ! 
At last I began :—‘‘ Mon Cotonet,—Forgive, I 
pray you, the errors of these lines, penned in the 
darkness of my cell, and the night before my 
death. They are written to thank you ere I go 
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hence, and to tell you that the poor heart, whose 
beating will soon be still, throbbed gratefully to- 
wards you to the last! I have been sentenced to 
death for a breach of discipline of which I was 
guilty. Had I failed in the achievement of my 
enterprise by the bullet of an enemy, they would 
have named me with honor; but I have had the 
misfortune of success, and to-morrow am I to pay 
its penalty. I have the satisfaction, however, of 
knowing that my share in that great day can 
neither be denied nor evaded ; it is already on rec- 
ord, and the time may yet come when my mem- 
ory will be vindicated. I know not if these lines 
be legible, nor if I have crossed or recrossed them. 
If they are blotted, they are not my tears have 
done it, for I have a firm heart and a good cour- 
age; and when the moment comes—— ;”’ here 
my hand trembled so much, and my brain grew so 
dizzy, that I lost the thread of my meaning, and 
merely jotted down at random a few words, vague, 
unconnected, and unintelligible, after which, and 
by an effort that cost all my strength, I wrote 
*““Mavrice Trernay, late Hussar of the 9th 
Regiment.” 

A hearty burst of tears followed the conclusion 
of this letter ; all the pent-up emotion with which 
my heart was charged broke out at last, and I 
cried bitterly. Intense passions are, happily, 
never of long duration, and, better still, they are 
always the precursors of calm. Thus tranquil 
the dawn of morn broke upon me, when the ser- 
geant came to take my letter, and apprize me that 
the adjutant would appear in a few moments to 
read my sentence, and inform me when it was to 
be executed. 

“Thou ‘It bear up well, lad; I know thou 
wilt,” said the poor fellow, with tears in his eyes. 
** Thou hast no mother, and thou It not have to 
grieve for her.”’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, sergeant; I’ll not disgrace 
the old 9th. Tell my comrades I said so.” 

“T will. I will tell them all. Is this thy 
jacket, Jad ?”’ 

“Yes; what do you want it for?” 

‘“*] must take it away with me. Thou art not 
to wear it more!” ~ 

** Not wear it, nor die in it; and why not?” 

“That is the sentence, lad; I cannot help it. 
It’s very hard, very cruel; but so it is.”’ 

‘“Then Tam to die dishonored, sergeant; is 
that the sentence ?”’ 

He dropped his head, and I could see that he 
moved his sleeve across his eyes; and then, tak- 
ing up my jacket, he came towards me. 

** Remember, lad, a stout heart; no flinching. 
Adieu—-Ged bless thee.”” He kissed me on either 
cheek, and went out. 

He had not been gone many minutes, when the 
tramp of marching outside apprized me of the com- 
ing of the adjutant, and the door of my cell being 
thrown open, I was ordered to walk forth into the 
court of the prison. Two squadrons of my own 
regiment, all who were not on duty, were drawn 
up, dismounted, and without arms; beside them 
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stood a company of grenadiers and a half battalion 
of the line, the corps to which the other two pris- 
oners belonged, and who now came forward, in 
shirt sleeves like myself, into the middle of the 
court. 

One of my fellow-sufferers was a very old sol- 
dier, whose hair and beard were white as snow ; 
the other was a middle-aged man, of a dark and 
forbidding aspect, who scowled at me angrily as I 
came up to his side, and seemed as if he scorned 
the companionship. I returned a glance haughty 
and as full of defiance as his own, and never no- 
ticed him after. 

The drum beat a roll, and the word was given 
for silence in the ranks—an order so strictly obeyed, 
that even the clash of a weapon was unheard, and, 
stepping in front of the line, the Auditeur Mili- 
taire read out the sentences. As for me, I heard 
but the words ‘ Peine afflictive et infamante ;”’ 
all the rest became confusion, shame, and terror 
co-mingled ; nor did 1 know that the ceremonial 
was over when the troops began to defile, and we 
were marched back again to our prison quarters. 


CHAPTER XIV.—-A SURPRISE AND AN ESCAPE, 


Ir is a very common subject of remark in news- 
papers, and as invariably repeated with astonish- 
ment by the readers, how well and soundly such a) 
criminal slept on the night before his execution. 
It reads like a wonderful evidence of composure, 
or some not less surprising proof of apathy or 
indifference. I really believe it has as little rela- 
tion to one feeling as to the other, and is simply 
the natural consequence of faculties over-strained, 
and a brain surcharged with blood; sleep being 
induced by causes purely physical in their nature. 
For myself, I can say that I was by no means in- 
different to life, nor had I any contempt for the 
form of death that awaited me. As localities, 
which have failed to inspire a strong attachment, 
become endowed with a certain degree of interest 
when we are about to part from them forever, | 
never held life so desirable as now that I was 
going to leave it; and yet, with all this, I fell into 
a sleep so heavy and profound, that I never awoke 
till late in the evening. Twice was I shaken by 
the shoulder ere I could throw off the heavy weight 
of slumber ; and even when I looked up, and saw 
the armed figures around me, I could have lain 
down once more and composed myself to another 
sleep. 

The first thing which thoroughly aroused me, 
and at once brightened up my slumbering senses, 
was missing my jacket, for which I searched every 
corner of my cell, forgetting that it had been taken 
away as the nature of my sentence was declared, 
**infamante.’”? The next shock was still greater, 
when two sapeurs came forward to tie my wrists 
together behind my back; I neither spoke nor re- 
sisted, but in silent submission complied with each 
order given me. 





All preliminaries being completed, I was led 
forward. preceded by a pioneer, and guarded on| 
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either side by two sapeurs of ‘ the guard ;’’ a muf- 
fled drum, ten paces in advance, keeping up a low 
monotonous rumble as we went. 

Our way led along the ramparts, beside which 
ran a row of little gardens, in which the children 
of the officers were at play. They ceased their 
childish gambols as we drew near, and came closer 
up to watch us. I could mark the terror and pity 
in their little faces as they gazed at me; I could 
see the traits of compassion with which they 
pointed me out to each other, and my heart swelled 
with gratitude for even so slight a sympathy. It 
was with difficulty I could restrain the emotion of 
that moment, but with a great effort I did subdue 
it, and marched on, to all seeming, unmoved. A 
little further on, as we turned the angle of the 
wall, I looked back to catch one Jast look at them. 
Would that I had never done so! They had quitted 
the railings, and were now standing in a group, 
in the act of performing a mimic execution. One, 
without his jacket, was kneeling on the grass. 
But I could not bear the sight, and in scornful 
anger I closed my eyes, and saw no more. 

A low whispering conversation was kept up by 
the soldiers around me. They were grumbling at 
the long distance they had to march, as the ‘af- 
fair’ might just as well have taken place on the 
glacis as two miles away. How different were 
my feelings—how dear to me was now every min- 
ute, every second of existence! how my heart 
leaped at each turn of the way, as I still saw a 
space to traverse and some little interval longer to 
live ! 

‘* And mayhap, after all,’ muttered one dark- 
faced fellow, ‘‘ we shall have come all this way for 
nothing. There can be no ‘ fusillade’ without the 
general's signature, so I heard the adjutant say ; 
and who’s to promise that he'll be at his quar- 
ters?” 

** Very true,’ 
sent, or at table.”’ 

** At table!’ cried two or three together ; ‘‘ and 
what if he were?”’ 

‘Tf he be,’’ rejoined the former speaker, ‘‘ we 
may go back again for our pains! I ought to 
know him well; I was his orderly for eight months, 
when I served in the ‘ Legers,’ and can tell you, 
my lads, 1 would n’t be the officer who would bring 
him a report or a return to sign once he had opened 
out his napkin on his knee; and it is not very far 
from his dinner hour now.’’ 

What a sudden thrill of hope ran through me ! 
Perhaps I should be spared for another day. 

**No, no, we’re all in time,’’ exclaimed the 
sergeant; ‘‘I can see the general’s tent from 
this ; and there he stands, with all! his staff around 
him.” 

** Yes; and there go the other escorts—they 
will be up before us if we don’t make haste ; 
quick time, lads. Come along, mon cher,’’ said 
he, addressing me—“‘ thou ’rt not tired, I hope?” 

“‘ Not tired!’ replied I; ‘‘ but remember, ser- 
geant, what a long journey I have before me.” 

‘“‘ Pardie! I don’t believe all that rhodomon- 
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tade about another world,’’ said he gruffly ; ‘* the 
Republic settled that question.” 

I made no reply, for such words, at such a mo- 
ment, were the most terrible of tortures to me. 
And now we moved on at a brisker pace, and, 
crossing a little wooden bridge, entered a kind of 
esplanade of closely-shaven turf, at one corner of 
which stood the capacious tent of the commander- 
in-chief, for such, in Moreau’s absence, was Gen- 
eral Berthier. Numbers of staff-officers were rid- 
ing about on duty, and a large travelling-carriage, 
from which the horses seemed recently detached, 
stood before the tent. 

We halted as we crossed the bridge, while the 
adjutant advanced to obtain the signature to the 
sentence. My eyes followed him till they swam 
with rising tears, and I could not wipe them away, 
as my hands were fettered. How rapidly did my 
thoughts travel during those few moments! The 
good old Pére Michel came back to me in memory, 
and I tried to think of the consolations his presence 
would have afforded me; but I could do no more 
than think of them. 

** Which is the prisoner, Tiernay?’’ cried a 
young aide-de-camp, cantering up to where I was 
standing. 

‘* Here, sir,’’ replied the sergeant, pushing me 
forward. 

**So,”’ rejoined the officer, angrily, ‘‘ this fellow 
has been writing letters, it would seem, reflecting 
upon the justice of his sentence, and arraigning 
the conduct of his judges. Your epistolary tastes 
are like to cost you dearly, my lad; it had been 
better for you if writing had been omitted in your 
education. Reconduct the others, sergeant, they 
are respited ; this fellow alone is to undergo his 
sentence.”’ 

The other two prisoners gave a short and sim- 
ultaneous cry of joy as they fell back, and I stood 
alone in front of the escort. 

‘**Parblea! he has forgotten the signature,” 
said the adjutant, casting his eye over the paper ; 
‘*he was chatting and laughing all the time, 
with the pen in his hand, and I suppose fancied 
that he had signed it.’’ 

‘* Nathalie was there, perhaps,”’ said the aide- 
de-camp, significantly. 

‘** She was, and I never saw her looking better. 
It’s something like eight years since I saw her 
last; and I vow she seems not only handsomer, 


_but fresher and more youthful, to-day, than then.”’ 


** Where is she going—have you heard ?”’ 

**'Who can tell? Her passport is like a firman 
—she may travel where she pleases. The rumor 
of the day says Italy.” 

‘**] thought she looked provoked at Moreau’s 
absence ; it seemed like want.of attention on his 
part, a lack of courtesy she ’s not used to.”’ 

** Very true ; and her reception of Berthier was 
anything but gracious, although he certainly dis- 
played all his civilities in her behalf.”’ 

*“* Strange days we live in!”’ sighed the other, 
‘* when a man’s promotion hangs upon the favora- 


** Hush!—take care!—be cautious!’’ whis- 
pered the other. ‘‘ Let us not forget this poor 
fellow’s business. How are you to settle it? Is 
the signature of any consequence? The whole 
sentence is all right and regular.” 

**] should n’t like to omit the signature,”’ said 
the other, cautiously ; “‘ it looks like carelessness, 
and might involve us in trouble hereafter.”’ 
‘Then we must wait some time, for I see they 
are gone to dinner.” 

**So I perceive,’ replied the former, as he 
lighted his cigar, and seated himself on a bank. 
** You may let the prisoner sit down, sergeant, 
and leave his hands free; he looks wearied and 
exhausted.” 

I was too weak to speak, but I looked my grati- 
tude; and, sitting down upon the grass, covered 
my face and wept heartily. 

Although quite close to where the officers sat 
together chatting and jesting, I heard little or 
nothing of what they said. Already the things of life 
had ceased to have any hold upon me ; and I could 
have heard of the greatest victory, or listened toa 
story of the most fatal defeat, without the slightest 
interest or emotion. An occasional word or a 
name would strike upon my ear, but leave no im- 
pression nor any memory behind it. 

The military band was performing various 
marches and opera-airs before the tent where the 
general dined, and in the melody, softened by dis- 
tance, I felt a kind of calm and sleepy repose that 
lulled me into a species of ecstasy. 

At last the music ceased to play, and the adju- 
tant, starting hurriedly up, called on the sergeant 
to move forward. 

‘** By Jove!’’ cried he, ‘‘ they seem preparing 
for a promenade, and we shall get into a scrape if 
Berthier sees us here. Keep your party yonder, 
sergeant, out of sight, till I obtain the signature.” 

And so saying, away he went towards the tent 
at a sharp gallop. 

A few seconds, and I watched him crossing the 
esplanade ; he dismounted and disappeared. A 
terrible choking sensation was over me, and I 
scarcely was conscious that they were again tying 
my hands. The adjutant came out again, and 
made a sign with his sword. 

‘* We are to move on!”’ said the sergeant, half 
in doubt. 

** Not at all,’’ broke in the aide-de-camp ; ‘‘ he 
is making a sign for you to bring up the prisoner ! 
There he is repeating the signal—lead him for- 
ward.”’ 

I knew very little of how—less still of why— 
but we moved on in the direction of the tent, and 
in a fev7 minutes stood before it. The sounds of 
revelry and laughter—the crash of voices, and the 
clink of glasses—together with the hoarse bray of 
the brass band, which again struck up—all were 
co-mingled in my brain, as, taking me by the arm, 
I was led forward within the tent, and found my- 
self at the foot of a table covered with all the gor- 
geousness of silver plate, and glowing with bou- 
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glance I gave, before my lids fell over my swim- 
ming eyes, | could see the splendid uniforms of 
the guests as they sat around the board, and the 
magnificent costume of a lady in the place of honor 
next the head. 

Several of those who sat at the lower end of 
the table drew back their seats as I came forward, 
and seemed as if desirous to give the general a 
better view of me. 

Overwhelmed by the misery of my fate, as I 
stood awaiting my death, I felt as though a mere 
word, a look, would have crushed me but one mo- 
ment back; but now, as I stood there before that 
group of gazers, whose eyes scanned me with looks 
of insolent disdain, or still more insulting curiosity, 
a sense of proud defiance seized me, to confront 
and dare them with glances haughty and scornful 
as their own. It seemed to me so base and un- 
worthy a part to summon a poor wretch before 
them, as if to whet their new appetite for enjoy- 
ment by the aspect of his misery, that an indig- 
nant anger took possession of me, and I drew my- 
self upto my full height, and stared at them calmly 
and steadily. 

**So, then!’’ cried a deep, soldier-like voice 
from the far end of the table, which I at once rec- 
ognized as the general-in-chief’s—*‘so, then, gen- 
tlemen, we have now the honor of seeing amongst 
us the hero of the Rhine! This is the distin- 
guished individual by whose prowess the passage 
of the river was effected, and the Swabian infantry 
cut off in their retreat! Is it not true, sir?’’ said 
he, addressing me with a savage scowl. 

‘*T have had my share in the achievement!” 
said I, with a cool air of defiance. 

** Parbleu! you are modest, sir. So had every 
drummer-boy that beat his tattoo! But yours 
was the part of a great leader, if I err not?” 

I made no answer, but stood firm and unmoved. 

** How do you call the island which you have 
immortalized by your valor?’ 

‘The Fels Insel, sir.’’ 

**Gentlemen, let us drink to the hero of the 
Fels Insel,’’ said he, holding up his glass for the 
servant to fill it. ‘* A bumper—a full, a flowing 
bumper! And let him also pledge a toast, in 
which his interest must be so brief. Give him a 
glass, Contardo.’’ 

‘“* His hands are tied, mon general.”’ 

“Then free them at once.’ 

The order was obeyed in a second ; and I, sum- 
moning up all my courage to seem as easy and 
indifferent as they were, lifted the glass to my 
lips, and drained it off. 

** Another glass, now, to the health of this fair 
lady, through whose intercession we owe the pleas- 
ure of your company,’’ said the general. 

“Willingly,’’ said I; ‘and may one so beau- 
tiful seldom find herself in a society so unworthy 
of her !”’ 

A perfect roar of laughter succeeded the inso- 
lence of this speech; amid which I was half 
pushed, half dragged, up to the end of the table 
where the general sat. 
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“How so, Coquin, do you dare to insult a 
French general at the head of his own staff?’’ 

‘** If I did, sir, it were quite as brave as to mock 
a poor crimina] on the way to his execution !”’ 

‘*That is the boy!—I know him now !—the 
very same lad !’’ cried the lady, as, stooping be- 
hind Berthier’s chair, she stretched out her hand 
towards me. ‘* Come here; are you not Colonel 
Mahon’s godson ?”’ 

I looked her full in the face ; and whether her 
own thoughts gave the impulse, or that something 
in my stare suggested it, she blushed till her 
cheek grew crimson. 

** Poor Charles was so fond of him !”’ whispered 
she in Berthier’s ear; and, as she spoke, the ex- 
pression of her face at once recalled where I had 
seen her, and I now perceived that she was the 
same person I had seen at table with Colonel 
Mahon, and whom I believed to be his wife. 

A low whispering conversation now ensued be- 
tween the general and her, at the close of which, 
he turned to me and said— 

‘** Madame Merlancourt has deigned to take an 
interest in you—you are pardoned. Remember, 
sir, to whom you owe your life, and be grateful 
to her for it.” 

I took the hand she extended towards me, and 
pressed it to my lips. 

** Madame,” said I, ‘there is but one favor 
more [I would ask in this world, and with it I 
could think myself happy.” 

‘* But can I grant it, mon cher?’’ said she smil- 
ing. 
‘Tf Iam to judge from the influence I have 
seen you wield, madame, here and elsewhere, 
this petition will be easily accorded.”’ 

A slight flush colored the lady’s cheek, while 
that of the general became dyed red with anger. 
I saw that I had committed some terrible blunder, 
but how, or in what, I knew not. 

** Well, sir,’’ said Madame Merlancourt, ad- 
dressing me with a stately coldness of manner, 
very different from her former tone, ‘‘ Let us hear 
what you ask, for we are already taking up a vast 
deal of time that our host would prefer devoting 
to his friends—what is it you wish ?”’ 

‘* My discharge from a service, madame, where 
zeal and enthusiasm are rewarded with infamy and 
disgrace ; my freedom to be anything but a French 
soldier.” 

** You are resolved, sir, that I am not to be 
proud of my protegé,’’ said she haughtily ; ‘* what 
words are these to speak in presence of a general 
and his officers ?”’ 

**] am bold, madame, as you say, but I am 
wronged.”’ 

** How so, sir—in what have you been in- 
jured '’’ cried the general, hastily, ‘‘ except in the 
excessive condescension which has stimulated your 
presumption. But we are really too indulgent 
in this long parley. Madame, permit me to offer 
you some coffee under the trees. Contardo, tell 
the band to follow us. Gentlemen, we expect the 
pleasure of your society.” 
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And so saying, Berthier presented his arm to 
the lady, who swept proudly past without deign- 
ing to notice me. In a few minutes the tent was 
cleared of all, except the servants occupied in re- 
moving the remains of the dessert, and I fell back 
unremarked and unobserved, to take my way home- 
ward to the barracks, more indifferent to life than 
ever I had been afraid of death. $ 

As Iam not likely to recur at any length to 
the somewhat famous person to whom I owed my 
life, I may as well state that her name has since 
cccupied no inconsiderable share of attention in 
France, and her history, under the title of ‘* Mé- 
moirs d’une Contemporaine,”’ excited a degree of 
interest and anxiety in quarters which one might 
have fancied far above the reach of her revelations. 
At the time I speak of, I little knew the character 
of the age in which such influences were all pow- 
erful, nor how destinies very different from mine 
hung upon the favoritism of ‘‘ La belle Nathalie.’ 
Had I known these things, and, still more, had I 
known the sad fate to which she brought my poor 
friend, Colonel Mahon, I might have scrupled to 
accept my life at such hands, or involved myself 
in a debt of gratitude to one for whom I was sub- 
sequently to feel nothing but hatred and aversion. 
It was, indeed, a terrible period, and in nothing 
more so than the fact, that acts of benevolence and 
charity were blended up with features of false- 
hood, treachery, and baseness, which made one 
despair of humanity, and think the very worst of 
their species. 


CHAPTER XV.——-SCRAPS OF HISTORY. 


Norutne displays more powerfully the force of 
egotism than the simple truth that when any man 
sits himself down to write the events of his life, 
the really momentous occurrences in which he 
may have borne a part occupy a conspicuously 
small place, when each petty incident, of a merely 
personal nature, is dilated and extended beyond all 
bounds. In one sense, the reader benefits by this, 
since there are few impertinences less forgiveable 
than the obtrusion of some insignificant name into 
the narrative of facts that are meet for history. I 
have made these remarks in a spirit of apology to 
my reader; not alone for the accuracy of my late 
details, but also, if I should seem in future to dwell 
but passingly on the truly important facts of a 
great campaign, in which my own part was so 
humble. 

I was a soldier in that glorious army which 
Moreau led into the heart of Germany, and whose 
victorious career would only have ceased when 
they entered the capital of the empire, had it not 
been for the unhappy mistakes of Jourdan, who 
commanded the auxiliary forces in the north. 
For nigh three months we advanced steadily and 
successfully, superior in every engagement; we 
only waited for the moment of junction with Jour- 
dan’s army, to declare the empire our own ; when 
at last came the terrible tidings that he had been 
beaten, and that Latour was advancing from Ulm 


to turn our left flank, and cut off our communica- 
tions with France. 

Two hundred miles from our own frontiers— 
separated from the Rhine by that terrible Black 
Forest whose defiles are mere gorges between 
vast mountains—with an army fifty thousand 
strong on one flank, and the Arch-duke Charles, 
commanding a force of nigh thirty thousand, on the 
other—such were the dreadful combinations which 
now threatened us with a defeat not less signal 
than Jourdan’s own. Our strength, however, lay 
in a superb army of seventy thousand unbeaten 
men, led on by one whose name alone was victory. 

On the 24th of September, the order for retreat 
was given; the army began to retire by slow 
marches, prepared to contest every inch of ground, 
and make every available spot a battle-field. The 
baggage and ammunition were sent on in front, 
and two days’ march in advance. Behind, a for- 
midable rear-guard was ready to repulse every at- 
tack of the enemy. Before, however, entering 
those close defiles by which his retreat lay, 
Moreau determined to give one terrible lesson to 
his enemy. Like the hunted tiger turning upon 
his pursuers, he suddenly halted at Biberach, and 
ere Latour, who commanded the Austrians, was 
aware of his purpose, assailed the imperial forces 
with an attack on right, centre, and left together. 
Four thousand prisoners and eighteen pieces of 
cannon were the trophies of the victory. 

The day after this decisive battle our march 
was resumed, and the advanced-guard entered that 
narrow, dismal defile which goes by the name of 
the ** Valley of Hell,’’ when our left and right 
flanks, stationed at the entrance of the pass, effect- 
ually secured the retreat against molestation. 
The voltigeurs of St. Cyr, crowning the height§ 
as we went, swept away the light troops which 
were scattered along the rocky eminences, and in 
less than a fortnight our army debouched by Fri- 
bourg and Oppenheim into the valley of the Rhine, 
not a gun having been lost, not a caisson deserted, 
during that perilous movement. 

The archduke, however, having ascertained 
the direction of Moreau’s retreat, advanced by a 
parallel pass through the Kinzigthal, and attacked 
St. Cyr at Nauendorf, and defeated him. Our 
right flank, severely handled at Emmendingen, the 
ewhole force was obliged to retreat on Huningen, 
and once more we found ourselves upon the banks 
of the Rhine, no longer an advancing army, high 
in hope, and flushed with victory, but beaten, 
harassed, and retreating ! 

The last few days of that retreat presented a 
scene of disaster such as ] can never forget. To 
avoid the furious charges of the Austrian cavalry, 
against which our own could na longer make re- 
sistance, we had fallen back upon a line of coun- 
try cut up into rocky cliffs and precipices, and 
covered by a dense pine forest. Here, necessa- 
rily broken up into small parties, we were assailed 
by the light troops of the enemy, led on through 
the various passes by the peasantry, whose ani- 
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therefore, a continual hand-to-hand struggle, in 
which, opposed as we were to over numbers, well 
acquainted with every advantage of the ground, 
our loss was terrific. It is said that nigh seven 
thousand men fell—an immense number, when no 
general action had occurred. Whatever the ac- 
tual loss, such were the circumstances of our army, 
that Moreau hastened to propose an armistice, on 
the condition of the Rhine being the boundary be- 
tween the two armies, while Kehl was still to be 
held by the French. 

The proposal was rejected by the Austrians, 
who at once commenced preparations for a siege 
of the fortress with forty thousand troops, under 
Latour’s command. The earlier months of winter 
now passed in the labors of the siege, and on the 
morning of New-Year’s day the first attack was 
made; the second line was carried a few days 
after, and, after a glorious defence by Desaix, the 
garrison capitulated, and evacuated the fortress on 
the 9th of the month. Thus, in the space of six 
short months, had we advanced with a conquering 
army into the very heart of the empire, and now 
we were back again within our own frontier ; not 
one single trophy of all our victories remaining, 
two thirds of our army dead or wounded; more 
than all, the prestige of our superiority fatally in- 
jured, and that of the enemy’s valor and prowess 
as signally elevated. 

The short annals of a successful soldier are 
often comprised in the few words which state how 
he was made lieutenant at such a date, promoted 
to his company here, obtained his majority there, 
succeeded to the command of his regiment at such 
a place, and so on. Now my exploits may even 
be more briefly written as regards this cam- 
paign !—for whether at Kehl, at Nauendorf, on 
the Etz, or at Huningen, I ended as I began—a 
simple soldier of the ranks. A few slight wounds, 
a few still more insignificant words of praise, were 
all that I brought back with me: but if my tro- 
phies were smail, I had gained considerably both 
in habits of discipline and obedience. I had 
learned to endure, ably and without complaining, 
the inevitable hardships of a campaign, and, better 
still, to see that the irrepressible impulses of the 
soldier, however prompted by zeal or heroism, 
may oftener mar than promote the more mature 
plans of his general. Scarcely had my feet once 
more touched French ground, than I was seized 
with the ague, then raging as an epidemic among 
the troops, and sent forward with a large detach- 
ment of sick to the Military Hospital of Stras- 
bourg. 

Here I bethought me of my patron, Colonel 
Mahon, and determined to write tohim. For this 
purpose I addressed a question to the Adjutant 
General's office to ascertain the colonel’s address. 
The reply was a brief and stunning one—he had 
been dismissed the service. No personal calamity 
could have thrown me into deeper affliction; nor 
had I even the sad consolation of learning any 
of the circumstances of this misfortune. His 
death, even though thereby I should have lost my 
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| only friend, would have been a lighter evil than 
this disgrace ; and coming as did the tidings when 
I was already broken by sickness and defeat, more 
than ever disgusted me with a soldier’s life. It 
was then with a feeling of total indifference that I 
heard a rumor which at another moment would 
have filled me with enthusiasm—the order for all 
invalids, sufficiently well to be removed, to be 
| drafied into regiments serving in Italy. The fame 
of Bonaparte, who commanded that army, had now 
surpassed that of all the other generals; his vic- 
tories paled the glory of their successes, and it was 
already a mark of distinction to have served 
under his command. 

The walls of the hospital were scrawled over 
with the names of his victories; rude sketches 
of Alpine passes, terrible ravines, or snow-clad 
/peaks, met the eye everywhere; and the one 
| magical name, ‘* Bonaparte,’’ written beneath, 
feoncapue: the key to all their meaning. With him 
war seemed to assume al] the charms of romance. 
Each action was illustrated by feats of valor or 
heroism, and a halo of glory seemed to shine over 
all the achievements of his genius. 

It was a clear, bright morning of March, when 
a light frost sharpened the air, and a fair, blue sky 
overhead showed a cloudless elastic atmosphere, 
that the ‘* Invalides,’’ as we were all called, were 
drawn up in the great square of the hospital for 
inspection. ‘Two superior officers of the staff, at- 
tended by several surgeons and an adjutant, sat at 
a table in front of us, on which lay the regimental 
books and conduct-rolls of the different corps. 
Such of the sick as had received severe wounds, 
incapacitating them for further survice, were pre- 
sented with some slight reward—a few francs in 
money, a great-coat, or a pair of shoes, and ob- 
tained their free.'om, Others, whose injuries were 
less important, received their promotion, or some 
slight increase of pay—these favors being all 
measured by the character the individual bore in 
his regiment, and the opinion certified of him by 
his commanding officer. When my turn came, and I 
stood forward, I felt a kind of shame to think how 
little claim I could prefer either to honor or ad- 
vancement. 

‘* Maurice Tiernay, slightly wounded by a sabre 
at Nauendorf—flesh wound at Biberach—enter- 
prising and active, but presumptuous and overbear- 
ing with his comrades,”’ read out the adjutant, 
while he added a few words I could not hear, but 
at which the superior laughed heartily. 

‘* What says the doctor?’ asked he after a 
pause. 

‘* This has been a bad case of ague, and] doubt 
if the young fellow will ever be fit for active ser- 
vice—certainly not at present.”’ 

‘“‘TIs there a vacancy at Saumur?’’ asked the 
general. ‘*I see he has been employed in the 
school at Nancy.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; for the third class there is one.”’ 

‘* Let him have it, then. Tiernay, you are 
appointed as aspirant of the third class at the Col- 
lege of Saumur. ‘Take care that the report of 
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your conduct be more creditable than what is 
written here. Your opportunities wili now be con- 
siderable, and, if well employed, may lead to fur- 
ther honor and distinction ; if neglected or abused, 
your chances are forfeited forever.” 

I bowed and retired, as little satisfied with the 
admonition as elated with a prospect which con- 
verted me from a soldier into a scholar, and, in 
the first verge of manhood, threw me back once 
more into the condition of a mere boy. 

Eighteen months of my life—not the least happy, 
perhaps, since in the peaceful portion I can trace 
80 little to be sorry for—glided over beside the 
banks of the beautiful Loire, the intervals in the 
hour of study being spent either in the riding- 
school, or the river, where, in addition to swim- 
ming and diving, we were instructed in pontoon- 
ing and rafting, the modes of transporting am- 
munition and artillery, and the attacks of infantry 
by cavalry picquets. 

I also learned to speak and write English and 
German with great ease and fluency, besides ac- 
quiring some skill in military drawing and engi- 
neering. 








MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


It is true that the inprisonment chafed sorely 
against us, as we read of the great achievements 
of our armies in various parts of the world; of 
the great battles of Cairo and the Pyramids, of 
Acre and Mount Thabor ; and of which a holiday 
and a féte were to be our only share. 

The terrible storms which shook Europe from 
end to end, only reached us in the bulletins of new 
victories ; and we panted for the time whea we, 
too, should be actors in the glorious exploits of 
France. 

It is already known to the reader that of the 
country from which my family came I myself 
knew nothing. The very little I had ever learned 
of it from my father was also a mere tradition ; 
still was I known among my comrades only as ‘‘the 
Irishman,” and by that name I was recognized, 
even in the record of the school, where I was in- 
scribed thus—‘ Maurice Tiernay, dit ]’Irlandais.”’ 
It was on this very simple and seemingly unim- 
portant fact my whole fate in life was to turn ; 
and in this wise But the explanation deserves 
a chapter of its own, and shall have it. 








From the Athenzum. 
FRIENDS. 


BY FRANCIS BROWN. 


Lixe pillars tall and brown 
The old trees stood, and the leaves of June 
Were dark above, as we four, at noon, 

On their mossy roots sat down, 
Where woodlarks sang, and our talk was free 
As talk in the forest’s heart should be, 
Though of different moods and years were we. 


Perchance old memories came 
Through the silent shades and the breezeless day 
That glorious then on the woodlands lay, 
For al! our thoughts and theme 
Were friends ; but each in that forest dell 
Had a tale of his own heart’s trust to tell, 
And some were there who had loved well. 


One said—*‘ I will have friends, 

For my home is rich in kindred now, 

And they call me blithe of heart and brow ; 
While favoring fortune lends 

Her sunny smile to my youth’s glad cheer, 

And I know that such to men are dear, 

For their love still flows where its course is clear.”’ 


‘*T have had friends,’’ said one, 
‘* But time tried some, and fortune more, 
And they that stood when the storm was sore 
Fell off before the sun ; 
Yet some on my faith had firmer hold— 
The young, but now they are far and old— 
Brave hearts, but their place is low and cold.” 


Then ae one said, 
‘* Thad a friend—’t was a strange mistake 
In poor false world like this to make— 





And how our friendship sped 
It matters not ;—but my days are lone, 
And weary the waning years have grown, 
Since the vanity of that trust was known.” 


And one spake low but clear— 
‘* T have a friend, though there long hath been 
Much cause for doubt and change between ; 
Yet I will not strive or fear— 
For the sower’s toils have a time of sheaves, 
And the love that sees not yet believes 
Hath as sure return as the stars and leaves.”’ 


So freely spake each heart, 

In its native tongue, the wisdom taught, 

At that wondrous school of life and thought, 
Wherein men learn apart ; 

And which came nearest to the way 

Of the strong old truth, let sages say, 

If they e’er take note of a minstrel’s lay. 





From the Christian Register. 
LINES. 


I PLEDGE you in a cup not over-brimming : 
Though heirs to all—God knows our weak hearts 


And tempts us gently from our downy nest 
To the wide air, yon fresh horizon dimming, 
And tempering to our thought the abysses gleaming 
Beyond ; Eternity’s severe, pure light 
Soft prismed by Time—and Love the Infinite 
Through human founts intelligibly streaming ; 
Teach us that Heaven withholdeth but to fill ; 
Grasping, thou wouldst lose all ; wait, then, and 
see— 
In the old press of Duty steadfast still— 
How comes the unexpected God to thee, 
How the wild Future that now mocks thy clasp 
Lies trembling in the Present’s nervous grasp. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’S FIRST COURT. 


Wuute Bonaparte was at Boulogne, occupied 
with his great scheme of the conquest of England, 
and directing the const..«‘ion of those famous 
** flat-bottomed boats’’ des‘'.ed to immortality in 
the pepular song of Dibdin, but a failure as re- 
garded their original intention, the Empress Jo- 
sephine, exulting in her new dignity, full of gayety 
and spirit, and an invalid only from policy, was on 
her way to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The rumor of the imperial visit flew like wild- 
fire, and the ancient city, beloved by Charlemagne, 
was in instant commotion ; all its authorities being 
in a flutter of importance and anxiety to receive 
the wife of the emperor with suitable honor. 

Every one was in high spirits and full of expec- 
tation, for the good nature and liveliness of Jose- 
phine were well known, and the distinction con- 
ferred by her visit was highly appreciated, as it was 
sure to bring the great conqueror himself during 
her stay. Every house was soon occupied, for the 
élégans of Paris were al] immediately seized with 
maladies for which the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle 
were the only remedy ; the question was, how to 
arrive safely at the desired spot ; for, at that peri- 
od, when railways were not dreamt of in the phi- 
losophy of any innovator, nothing could equal the 
wretched state of the roads, particularly that from 
Liége to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

As soon as it was known that the empress was 
really coming, a petition was forwarded from the 
commune to entreat the minister of the interior to 
order reparations to be made which might prevent 
the journey of her imperial majesty from turning 
out one of positive danger ; it being no uncommon 
case for carriages to be overturned and broken, and 
the unfortunate travellers exposed to such perils 
were compelled to proceed on horseback to their 
destination. 

As there was no time to be lost,. the minister 
compromised the matter, and, instead of sending 
an army of paviors, he ordered that cartloads of 
sand should be immediately despatched, with which 
to fill up the enormous holes and ruts which might 
impede the progress of the expected visitors. 

Although this arrangement preserved the car- 
riages of the empress and her suite, yet the tem- 
porary convenience granted but little to the inhab- 
itants of the town, and, to revenge themselves for 
this carelessness of their convenience, they had 
recourse to the following plan. Knowing that 
the minister who had given these orders would 
shortly follow to pay his respects to the empress, 
they proceeded, directly after her arrival, to re- 
move the sand which disguised the real danger, 
thus leaving the way open in such a manner as to 
convince the minister that they had not petitioned 
out of mere idleness. The result entirely an- 
swered their expéctations, for M. Creté accord- 
ingly became the victim of his parsimony, and the 
accidents he met with were the more felt in conse- 
quence of his extreme embonpoint, rendering him 
less agile than some of those who had gone before 
him in these passes of tribulation. ‘The difficul- 
ties he experienced were not kept secret, and fur- 
nished, when adroitly exaggerated, anecdotes which 
tended not a little to amuse the salons of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The emperor, anxious that Josephine’s court 
should be held with sufficient grandeur, had com- 
manded that one of the best houses in the town 
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should be purchased for her, in which, after this 
had been accomplished at four times the expense 
of its real value, the empress found herself so ill 
lodged that she was in despair, and Napoleon was 
forced at last to give permission that she should 
accept the offer of the prefecture as her residence 
—an offer which had been made immediately on 
her arrival. 

Napoleon was at this time very fearful of doing 
anything to compromise his dignity ; and as the 
etiquette of courts was not well understood by him, 
or any one about him, he not unfrequently fell into 
errors which furnished much comment to those of 
the ancien régime, who looked with a certain con- 
temptuous silence on his dignity of parvenu, of 
which he was singularly sensitive. 

It was at Aix-la-Chapelle that Josephine, in 
spite, however, of all obstacles, founded the bril- 
liant court which, although somewhat awkward at 
first, became afterwards the most splendid, if not 
the most refined, in Europe. Josephine herself 
was well born, and had married highly ; therefore 
her queenly life sat well upon her, and no sov- 
ereign princess could do the honors of a court with 
more grace and charm. But it was otherwise 
with most of those who composed her suite ; and 
all sorts of mistakes and blunders were constantly 
occurring, very mortifying to the great man him- 
self, and confusing to the actors in this amateur 
performance. 

Josephine only laughod at these things, for she 
felt that they could not injure her, and her natural 
good sense prevented her considering that they 
were of real importance to her position. One of 
the ladies of the old school in attendance on her, 
and perfectly skilied in court proprieties, was fre- 
quently in despair to see how little importance she 
attached to things which she regarded as of the 
deepest moment. The indulgence of the empress 
was inexhaustible, and in spite of the representa- 
tions of Madame de la Rochefoucault and M. 
d’Harville, she continued to forgive, with the ut- 
most grace, stupidities and vulgarities which, in 
the opinion of her lady of the ceremonies and first 
gentleman, were quite unpardonable. She was 
accustomed to say, when gravely advised by her 
ceremonious attendants, 

** This etiquette is very well for princesses born 
in a court, and accustomed from infancy to the 
tediousness attending it; but for me, who have had 
the happiness to live so many years as a simple 
individual, 1 may be permitted to be indulgent to 
those who recollect this fact as well as myself.’ 

Poor Josephine was at this time very happy, 
and all her former sorrows were forgotten in her 
present success. Napoleon’s attachment to her 
was extreme, and she entered into all his views 
and plans with an interest such as is felt only by a 
heart entirely devoted to another’s good, without 
a thought of self unconnected with that other's 
welfare. Napoleon did her full justice, though his 
fatal policy sacrificed her happiness to his ambi- 
tion. He said of her and of her suecessor— 

‘* My life has been divided between two women 
extremely different one from the other ; the first 
full of fascinations, for which she was indebted to 
art, and a model of grace; the second, all simple 
nature and innocence—each had her separate 
merit. 

“‘ Never, at any period of her life, was the first 
without her seductive and delightful charm; it was 
impossible ever to surprise her in a moment when 
this atmosphere did not surround her. All that 
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art could invent to increase attraction she employed, 
but with so much skill that her secret was never 
discovered. 

‘*The other, on the contrary, did not even sus- 
pect that she could enhance her charms by any 
artifice, however innocent. 

** One was always on the verge of deception ; 
her first movement was to deny: the other was 
entirely ignorant of dissimulation, and all subter- 
fuge was unknown to her. 

‘* The first never asked anything from her hus- 
band, but she was always in debt: the second 
never hesitated to ask for supplies when she re- 
quired them, which was rare. She would have 
thought it impossible to become possessor of any- 
thing which she had not paid for. 

‘** Both of these women were equally good, gen- 
tle, and attached to their husband. I always found 
each of them of the most perfect temper and most 
absolute submission.”’ 

Short-sighted Napoleon !—he did not show him- 
self a good judge in comparing them. Josephine’s 
broken heart did not accord well with the total 
indifference of Maria Louise to the fate of her hero 
—she who could throw away a locket containing 
his hair, which a Jew jeweller might buy of one 
of her servants—she who could re-marry and live a 
long life of insignificance after his fall and the death 
of that son to obtain whose existence he abandoned 
her who adored him! But he believed in the attach- 
ment of the insensible Austrian to the last ; and it 
was a happy delusion and consolation which one 
would have been sorry to take from the great 
** conqueror and captive of the world.”’ 

Josephine’s love was all for her second husband, 
although the kindness and warmth of her heart 
caused her to devote herself to the first with all the 
enthusiasm of duty. 

The Vicomte de Beauharnois was a very bad 
husband—inconstant, unstable, jealous, and selfish. 
He affected indifference towards her, and, after 
neglecting her entirely, complained of her conduct, 
and endeavored to obtain a separation from her, in 
which project he did not succeed, though he suc- 
ceeded in making her very unhappy. 

After Beauharnois was arrested on a false accu- 
sation, Josephine exerted all her energies to obtain 
his release, and, by her anxiety, became herself 
suspected, and was thrown into prison, where she 
had to deplore his fate, which she did with tears 
of such sorrow as should have belonged to one 
more worthy of her noble and forgiving nature. 

Just before the departure of the empress from 
Paris, she had assisted at the distribution of the 
decoration of the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
which ceremony took place in the church of the 
Invalids, with infinite pomp and display. As all 
the departments of France had their share in this 
compliment, it had been agreed that Josephine 
should present the crosses awarded in this part of 
the country herself. 

A scene was therefore got up in the cathedral 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, where she was to appear for 
the first time dressed in imperial robes. She came, 
radiant in splendor, and the grace of her demeanor 
supplied what was wanting in youth and beauty ; 
her tiara of diamonds was superb, and her gold- 
embroidered robes dazzled the eyes of all who 
gazed upon this vision of an empress in the church 
of Charlemagne. Surrounded by all the dignified 
clergy, who came to meet and attend her, clothed 
in all the riches belonging to their state, their 
robes covered with those fine pearls presented to 
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the ‘* treasure’ by the Emperor Otho, Josephine 
received the knights of the order, and presented to 
them their decoration. 

The church reéchoed with the glorious music 
of Mozart, sung by such choruses, and accompa- 
nied by such melodies, as are only heard in Ger- 
many, and which, in their perfection of purity, 
seem little less than divine. Since the period, 
perhaps, when Charlemagne himself, enthusiast as 
he was in church music, listened to the heavenly 
chants which so delighted his ear in this very 
church, as he sat amidst his mighty crowd of war- 
riors— 

Rinaldo brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer— 


never had so splendid an assemblage assisted at so 
magnificent a celebration. 
lt must be confessed, that, as 


Every white will have its black, 
And every sweet its sour ; 

So found the Lady Christabel, 
Even at that happy hour ; 


for one of the attendant generals, more brave, 
probably, than judicious, entertained the auditory 
on this occasion with a harangue, intended to be 
complimentary, in which he felicitated the com- 
pany on beholding ‘‘ Virtue enthroned, surrounded 
by beauty.’’ 

** Neither the virtues nor the beauties,’ says a 
witty authoress, who was present, “ felt by an 
means flattered at this sally, for they justly cand. 
ered that beauty was of little value without virtue, 
and still less, perhaps, did they prize virtue with- 
out beauty.” 

Josephine was extremely fond of conversing, in 
an intimate and confidential manner, with the ladies 
who were presented to her, particularly those 
whom she had known in former days, before her 
great elevation ; and her frank and lively manner 
succeeded at once in placing them at their ease, 
and making them believe that they were the exclu- 
sive objects of her friendship. 

At her evening receptions, to which she endeav- 
ored to give the style of a mere private soirée, and 
from which she wished, as much as possible, to 
banish etiquette, she would, after conversing gayly 
and carelessly with every individual in turn, se- 
lect some particular lady, and, drawing her aside, 
indulge in chit-chat of the most intimate kind. 
During these /éte-d-téies, she would talk freely of 
herself, of her former life, of Napoleon, and of her 
children, so that her flattered hearer left her with 
the conviction that she was peculiarly favored in 
her confidence. 

On the evening after the distribution of the 
crosses, she talked with much animation to her 
guests, and related several anecdotes of the manner 
in which this distinction had been accepted by cer- 
tain persons to whom it was given or offered. 

Several of those who disapproved of the change 
in Napoleon’s title from consul to emperor, indig- 
nantly rejected the profiered compliment, and she 
related that the emperor was particularly annoyed 
at the manner in which the cross was refused by 
Ducis and Lemercier. The words with which the 
latter accompanied his refusal to accept the distinc- 
tion were particularly displeasing to Napoleon, 
who could never divest himself of a certain degree 
of superstition, which he shared with Josephine, 
who did not conceal her weakness in this respect. 

‘** Ah!” said Lemercier, ‘‘ you amuse yourself 
with remaking the bed of the Bourbons, do you! 
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Well, I predict that vou will not sleep in it ten 
years.” 

Singularly enough, the duration of Napoleon’s 
triumph was only nine years and nine months. 

‘*The emperor,” said Josephine, ‘ is just as 
superstitious as I am, though he scolds me so se- 
verely when his odious police betrays to him that I 
have been to visit Mademoiselle Lenormand. Nev- 
ertheless, he never fails to make me repeat all she 
told me, though he will swear to have her put in 

rison if she encourages me in this folly again; 
bat he always smiles complacently when she pre- 
dicts new triumphs for him.”’ 

The empress visited the theatre, where a new 
piece of Picard, then a writer in vogue, was the 
attraction ; and, oddly enough, he had been so for- 
getful of the fact of Josephine having passed the 
zenith of her youth, as to produce a piece, the title 
of which was ** La Femme aux Quarantecing Ans.”’ 
Nothing was further from the intention of the au- 
thor than to speak disagreeable truths; yet the 
piece throughout was most unlucky in its allusions 
to women who were obliged to conceal the out- 
rages of time by means of dress. Everybody but 
the unlucky dramatist instantly became aware of 
the awkwardness of the affair, and every one sat 
on thorns during the representation of the piece. 


The empress’ countenance plainly showed that the | 


strange blunder was observed by her, in spite of all 
her efforts to appear indifferent. 

On speaking of the piece afterwards to a courtier, 
she said, 

‘« For my own part, I am not a good judge of its 
merit. Picard should never have played it except 
before women of five-and-twenty.”’ 

‘Oh, it is quite as suitable,’’ replied the adroit 
flatterer, ‘‘ to those who appear no older.” 

Picard, the author, was thunderstruck when his 
kind friends made him sensible, too late, of the ab- 
surdity he had been guilty of; and he was the 
more mortified when he found that Duval, his rival, 
had been summoned by the empress to attend one 
of her soirées, in order to read a new piece of his 
called ‘* The Domestic Tyrant.”’ 

Josephine was in the habit of communicating to 
her cirele any remarkable news brought her by the 
daily courier from the emperor; and on one ocea- 
sion she had to relate the event of a violent tempest 
having greatly injured the flotilla on the coast. 
The manner in which Bonaparte announced this 
was singularly characteristic. Knowing himself 
to have committed an error which was, in fact, the 
chief cause of the great loss sustained, he arranged 
his narrative in a manner to throw the blame on 
the admiral commanding, as well as on the tempest, 
rather than name the real delinquent. 

‘* By the imprudence of Admiral Bruix,”’ he 
wrote, * it has n amere chance that our fleet 
has not suffered enormously ; but luckily it has 
braved the storm, and nothing can equal the enthu- 
siasm of our men to proceed at once to the coast of 
England.” 

He proceeded to tell of an adventure which a few 
days after had caused him the utmost amusement, 
and how he had laughed immoderately to see the 
minister of marine upset into the water. 

The real facts of both these incidents are thus re- 
lated by one who was on the spot at the time they 
occurred, and it is singularly at variance with Na- 
poleon’s account. 

** The other morning, on mounting his horse, the 
emperor announced his intention of passing the 
whole of the fleet in review; he gave orders for 
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the position of those vessels which formed a line 
of broadsides to be changed, as he proclaimed his 
desire to review them in open sea. He then pro- 
ceeded, accompanied as usual by Rustam, to take 
his daily ride, saying that he expected to find 
everything in readiness on his return. The order 
was instantly transmitted to Admiral Bruix, who 
simply returned for answer, ‘The review cannot 
take place to-day. Let no vessel, therefore, leave 
its posi.’ ”’ 

Soon after this the emperor reached the port, 
and, asking if all was ready, was informed of the 
admiral’s answer. He desired that it should be 
twice repeated to him, when, stamping his foot, 
with his eyes flashing fire with anger, he sent off 
an immediate order that the admiral should come to 
him without delay. His extreme impatience, 
however, did not allow him to wait till his arrival, 
but he set off to meet him, which he did half-way. 
His staff ranged themselves in order behind him, 
in fearful silence, for the emperor was more than 
usually irritated. 

‘* Admiral,’’ said he, in an agitated tone of voice, 
‘*why have not my orders been obeyed !”’ 

** Sire,”’ replied Admiral Bruix, with firmness 
and respect, ‘* a frightful storm may every moment 
be expected. Can your majesty wish to expose so 
many brave men to inevitable destruction ?”’ , 

** Sir,’’ exclaimed the emperor, more and more 
irritated, ‘‘ I have given my orders, and, again I 
ask, why are they not obeyed? I take the conse- 
quences on myself; your part is to obey.”’ 

** Sire,”’ said the admiral, ‘* 1 cannot obey in this 
instance.”’ 

** Sir,”’ cried the emperor, ‘* you are insolent !”’ 

At these words, Napoleon, who held his whip in 
his hand, advanced towards the admiral, who drew 
back a step, put his hand to his sword, and said, 
turning very pale— 

** Sire—beware !”’ 

All those who looked on shuddered. The em- 
peror stood motionless, with his arm still raised and 
his eyes fixed on the admiral, who retained the 
menacing attitude he had assumed. At length, as 
if with an effort over himself, the emperor dashed 
his whip on the ground, and at the same instant 
the admiral removed his hand from the pommel of 
his sword, and, bareheaded, waited in silence the 
result of this conference. 

** Second Admiral Magon,”’ said Napoleon, “ I 
give you orders to execute instantly the maneuvres 
I have commanded. With respect to you, sir,’’ 
added he, sternly, addressing Admiral Bruix, ‘* you 
will quit Boulogne in twenty-four hours, and retire 
to Holland.’’ 

The emperor then rode away to observe the 
movement which Admiral Magon, the second in 
command, was about to execute. But scarcely had 
the first changes been made according to the em- 

ror’s direction, when the sky became obscured 
with thick dark clouds, the thunder growled sul- 
lenly, and the wind came bursting and howling 
along with such force as to break all the lines in a 
moment. 

Exactly what the admiral predicted had hap- 
pened. A horrible storm overtook the fleet and 
threatened it with instant destruction. 

The emperor remained as if transfixed, with his 
head bent down, his countenance overspread with 
gloom, and his arms crossed. Presently he began 
to pace the shore with rapid strides, when, on a 
sudden, piercing cries of distress were heard on all 
sides. omen than twenty gun-sloops had just been 
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stranded, the unfortunate mariners were struggling 
in the midst of the waves and shrieking for help, 
but so appalling was the danger that no one an- 
swered these heart-rending appeals. 

Napoleon seemed almost distracted at these 
sounds and sights, and, breaking from amongst 
those who, seeing his intention, were striving to 
retain him, he threw himself into a safety-boat, 
calling out— 

‘* Let me go, let me go—they must be rescued 
from such peril as this !”’ 

In a moment the boat he had entered was filled 
with water ; one wave, larger than the rest, burst 
quite over his head and dashed off his hat, throw- 
ing it overboard. At the same moment, animated 
by his example, officers, soldiers, fishermen, and 
townsmen in crowds, leaped into boats, or dashed 
into the waves to endeavor io save their drowning 
fellow-countrymen. But their efforts were attended 
with but little success; very few of the unfor- 
tunate crew of the gun-boats were saved, and the 
next morning the inexorable sea threw on shore 
not less than two hundred dead bodies, together 
with the hat of the hero of Marengo! 

One poor drummer, from whose recital Constat 
has transcribed the same account, vouched by many 
others, after suffering frightful dangers for more 
than twelve hours, at length quietly floated on 
shore seated on his chest, having escaped with a 
fractured thigh. 

The dreadful morning after this sad event was 
one of horror and desolation throughout the camp, 
for but too numerous were the friends recognized 
amongst the bodies which strewed the sand. The 
emperor’s grief and remorse were extreme, and he 
doubtless bitterly reproached himself for his injus- 
tice towards the admiral, who was, nevertheless, 
much blamed for his laconic answers to the orders 
given him, which, in the unlucky humor Napoleon 
was then in, were not likely to calm or make him 
hear reason. 

It is true that the admiral did his duty nobly in 
resisting such absurd commands, but his end in 
wishing to save so many lives would have been 
better answered by humoring the emperor’s weak- 
ness, and by condescending to explain, with more 
gentleness, the reasons of his disobedience. 

The matter was, of course, hushed up as much 
as possible ; but if Admiral Bruix had acted like 
another constable of Bourbon he would have had 
as good an excuse as the ill-treated cousin of 
Francis I. ; 

The other circumstance mentioned in the em- 
peror’s letters to Josephine as having caused him 
so much merriment, was this : 

Shortly after the grand féte of the distribution 
of the crosses of the Legion of Honor, the em- 
peror, on leaving the quay to reach a sloop, had to 
pass over a small plank which had been thrown 
across from the landing-place. Napoleon had 
stepped lightly and quickly over, but M. Crest, the 
minister of marine, being a heavy and unwieldy 
man, was less active and less fortunate, for, feeling 
the plank crack beneath his foot, he lost his equi- 
librium when about half way over, the plank 
snapped, and the minister was precipitated into the 
water. 

Some sailors leaped instantly in after him, and 
soon fished him up, but he was not got on board 
without much difficulty ; and was received, as it 
appears, by the emperor with fits of uncontrollable 
laughter, which doubtless found an echo from many 
a voice. 


meeting was said by the discreet visitors of Jo- 
sephine of the sad disaster of the storm of Bou- 

logne ; but the comic incident of the submerged 

minister furnished matter for infinite mirth and 

wit for some time at the lively court of Aix-la- 

Chapelle. 

All on a sudden the whole of the department was 
thrown into a state of excitement by the announce- 
ment of the expected arrival of the emperor him- 
self, who was preceded by several great personages 
arriving one after the other with great celerity. 

Napoleon should have lived in the time of rail- 
roads, which would have exactly suited his rapidity 
of thought and execution. As it was, he reached 
Aix-la-Chapelle almost as soon as his intention 
was known, and made a military entry into the 
town, accompanied by several of his marshals— 
Mortier in advance, and Mouton bringing up the 
rear, both men of striking exterior and demeanor, 
and highly admired by the people, who were also 
in raptures with the magnificent appearance of the 
staff, but, it must be confessed, were disappointed 
in the sight of the great conqueror himself, partic- 
ularly after the flowery and fairy-like accounts 
which had been spread of the remarkable resem- 
blance borne by him to the idol of their fancies, 
the Emperor Charlemagne. 

M. Maret, the secretary of Napoleon, was with 
him, and used to relate many amusing anecdotes 
of the freedom with which the great general was 
treated by the army, and how much these famil- 
iarities amused him. On one occasion the army 
of Italy, seeing Napoleon always in the same 
dusty and battered hat in which he had braved so 
many battles, entered into a subscription to buy 
him a new one, which present flattered and enter- 
tained him in the highest degree. 

When his leisure permitted him to read a few 
of the innumerable letters addressed to him by the 
common soldiers, who were accustomed to write 
as if he was a near relation, deeply interested in 
their family affairs, he was extremely diverted, and 
almost always complied with the requests contained 
in such epistles, for instance, as the follow- 
ing :— 

‘** Your majesty is too just, and too well ac- 
qnainted with my uncle Eustace, not to be certain 
that he never will give me my share of my mother’s 
property, except I go right home to claimit. This 
is the reason | want a short leave.”’ 

Sometimes a soldier would confide to him his dis- 
appointments in love, and a variety of domestic 
matters, requesting his interference to put affairs 
straight for him, which not unfrequently happened 
according to the writer’s desire. 

Of course, on the emperor's arrival at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, there was a grand exhibition of the 
famous relics. The chemise of the Virgin, and 
the linen which wrapped the holy infant, were 
duly paraded, together with the bones of St. Ste- 

hen, and an arm of Saint Charlemagne. The 
Looe relic particularly attracted the attention of 
Napoleon, who summoned Dr. Corvisart, who was 
in his suite, in order to ask him what part of this 
formidable arm the enormous bone preserved in a 
glass case for so many ages might be. 

The doctor at this question, could not repress a 
smile, but remained silent, till the question being 
urged, replied, in an under tone, that the bone was 
in fact a tibia, which might have belonged to the 
leg of Charlemagne, but could never have formed 
any part of his arm. 





** Well, well,’’ said the emperor ; ‘ keep your 
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discovery to yourself; we must respect people’s 
prejudices.’’ 

ut this anatomical remark did not pass unheard 
or uncommented on by the curious and amused by- 
standers. 

The door of the iron coffer in which these pre- 
cious relics are kept is hermetically closed, and 
only redpened at the end of seven years in favor of 
crowned heads. Napoleon was, therefore, much 
pleased at the opening taking place in compliment 
to him. 

Amongst the marvels shown was a beautiful 
little enamelled box, the sight of which sent the 
empress into ecstasies of admiration. ‘The arch- 
bishop told her that an ancient tradition prophesied 
great good fortune to whoever should be able to 
open it; but this had never yet been done. ‘There 
was neither hinge nor lock to be seen, and it ap- 
peared entirely and safely closed ; but no sooner 
did the empress take it into her hands than she was 
able to open it without difficulty, much to her 
amusement and delight. 

The priests, finding that Josephine was particu- 
larly attracted towards a fine antique cameo, ven- 
tured to offer it for her acceptance, but she received 
a peremptory command from the emperor to decline 
the present. 

The tomb of Charlemagne was not left unvisited 
by the imperial pair, and Napoleon seated himself 
in the rude chair in which the great Emperor of 
the West was crowned. It is said that this chair 
was taken from the tomb of Charlemagne by the 
Emperor Otho, who, when he had the tomb opened, 
found the body of the mighty king seated in it, 
adorned partly with the appendages of a Christian 

nitent, and partly with the ornaments of a king. 

he crown and cimeter Otho removed from the 
moullering remains, and had the bones placed in a 
coffin, ever since the object of pious veneration ; 
but it would seem that the pride of Charlemagne 
had not permitted him to assume a reclining pos- 
ture even after death, and that he was buried, still 
seated in his chair of state— 


Every inch a king. 


The sight of this tomb, and of the palace of the 
great emperor, no doubt stirred within Napoleon’s 
mind many thoughts of ambition and future con- 
quest and glory, such as would place his name on 
an even level with that of the conqueror whose 
relics he beheld; he read the inscription over his 
ruined palace, and, perhaps, saw in idea the Em- 
pire of the East restored; and thought that, like 
him, he would make Aix-la-Chapelle the capital 
of the empire he would found. His star was at 
that hour in the ascendant; fortune smiled upon 
him in all his attempts, and some of the greatest 
powers of Europe had lately acknowledged him as 
a legitimate sovereign. ‘The Emperor of Austria 
had just sent an ambassador, with fresh letters of 
credit, to Napoleon. Portugal had done the same ; 
and Naples had followed the example. Inferior 
courts had done him the same reverence, and, in 
spite of the sulkiness of Russia and of England, 
he could not but feel that his triumph was great. 
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Napoleon’s enmity to the obstinate “island of 
the sage and free’’ could be, for the present, shown 
in no other way (not counting his plaything fleet, 
which was tossed about at the mercy of the winds 
at Boulogne) than in prohibiting any part of the 
manufactures of England from entering France. 
Nothing could be stricter than his laws on this 
subject ; and nothing annoyed him more than to 
find them infringed. In spite, however, of this, he 
could not take a walk in the morning, or talk toa 
lady in the salon of his wife in the evening, with- 
out being shocked and enraged by observing that 
the whole female court, with the empress at their 
head, were dressed in English muslins, cottons, 
and every kind of article manufactured on the 
other side of the water. 

The violent opposition which existed against 
this anti-national conduct rendered it the more 
piquant, and the fashion became a perfect mania, 
so that no lady was looked upon as fit to appear 
whose dress was not procured entirely from Kng- 
land. As, of course, the boast of it was even more 
delightful than the thing itself, no one made a secret 
of her acquisitions; and the emperor fretted, and 
fumed, and frowned, and chid in vain. Female 
vanity contrived to conquer the conqueror and out- 
wit the wisest. 

Napoleon found that the only way to forget these 
petty vexations was to entrench himself in visions 
of Charlemagne during his stay at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and he delighted to climb the Leckbeng, once visit- 
ed in pilgrimage by the great Charles, ‘‘ the lord 
of all the castles from the Rhine to the Danube, 
and from the Danube to the sea.”’ 

The castle of Franckenberg was a great source 
of interest to him, aud fiom thence he looked upon 
the lake into which the ring of Charlemagne being 
once thrown, he could never detach himself from 
his love for that spot. Napoleon listened with in- 
terest to the legends of this charmed place, and 
lingered about the tower where Emma received 
her lover Eginhard. 

The first time he visited this castle he had ridden 
so fast down the mountain that his attendants had 
some difficulty in keeping up with him along the 
rugged and stony road, now smooth and fair, and 
planted with rich trees, a fit walk for lovers, even 
though their footprints might appear in the snow. 
He had but just arrived, when the ringing laughter 
of Josephine was heard amongst the old walls, and 
she and all her ladies issued forth to surprise him. 

The celebrated tower stands on a rocky height, 
accessible by a ruined stair, which the emperor 
mounted on horseback with considerable difficulty, 
and surveyed the fine old ruins with enthusiasm 
which lay scattered far over the height and the 
descent ; bridge, ramparts, and long defences, all 
covered with moss and ivy, as beautiful in decay 
as glorious in prosperity. The two streams that 
baaber the road leading to this spot hold their course 
in contrast, for one rolls along a boiling torrent, 
and the other a tide of cool waters—emblems of 
the fury of ambition and the tranquillity of content. 
Alas! the great conqueror was never destined to 
know the latter. 
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THE SEAL FISHERY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
BY P. TOCQUE. 


Tue first thing that oceurs in Newfoundland, to 
break the winter’s torpor, is the bustle and anima- 
mation attending the outfitting of vessels for the 
seal fishery. The seal fishery of Newfoundland 
has assumed a degree of importance, far surpassing 
the most sanguine expectations of those who first 
embarked in the enterprise, and is now become one 
of the greatest sources of wealth to the country ; 
the interest of every individual, from the richest to 
the poorest, is interwoven with it; and the prose- 
cution of this voyage causes more anxiety, excite- 
ment, and solicitude, than any other in Newfound- 
land, or, probably, in the world. In the commence- 
ment the seal fishery was prosecuted in large boats, 
which sailed about the middle of April; and as its 
importance began to be developed, schooners of 
from thirty to fifty tons were employed in it, which 
sailed on the 17th of March. The number of ves- 
sels now engaged in this fishery is three hundred 
and seventy-four, from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
tons burden, manned by from twenty-five to forty 
men each, acccording to the size. ‘They sail from 
St. Johns on the Ist of March, and from Conception 
Bay and the northern ports, from the 5th to the 
10th of that month. The length of time spent on 
this voyage is from three to eight weeks. The 
owner supplies the vessels with provisions and 
every other necessary; half the product of the 
voyage is equally divided among the crew, 
the other half goes to the owner of the vessel. 
In St. Johns, the capital of the island, the crew 
have to pay from two pounds to three pounds each 
for their berths, and in the northern ports, from ten 
shillings to thirty shillings. A hired master re- 
ceives from fourpence to sixpence per seal, and, 
sometimes, five pounds a month besides; a man’s 
share is also allowed to the master, which, how- 
ever, goes to the owner of the vessel. What is 
called the seal, is the skin, with the fat or blubber 
attached, the carcass being thrown away. Some 
years back, these pelts were sold for so much 
apiece, varying in price according the size and 
quality; but, in consequence of the practice of 
leaving behind a portion of the fat, it became ne- 
cessary to purchase them by weight. Naturalists 
describe no less than fifteen species of seals. The 
kind most plentiful, and which pass along the coast 
of Newfoundland with the field-ice, are the harps, 
or half-moon seals, (phoca Groenlandica.) About 
the latter end of the month of February these 
seals whelp, and in the northern seas deposit mil- 
lions of their young on the glittering surface of the 
frozen deep; at this period, they are covered with 
a coat of white fur, slightly tinged with yellow. I 
have seen these beautiful ‘* white coats ’’ laying six 
and eight on a pan of ice, resembling so many 
lambs, enjoying the solar rays. ‘These animals 
grow very rapidly, and in about three weeks after 
their birth begin to cast their white coats; they are 
now easily caught, being killed by a slight stroke 
across the nose with a bat or gaff, when they are 
in prime condition, the fat being in greater quan- 
tity, and containing purer oil, than at a later period 
of their growth. 

It appears to be necessary to their existence, that 
they should pass a considerable time in repose, on 
the ice ; and, during this state of helplessness, we 
see the goodness of Providence in providing these 
amphibious creatures with a thick coat of fur, and 
a superabundant supply of fat, a defence against 
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the chilling effects of the ice, and the northern 
blasts. Sometimes, however, numbers of them are 
found frozen in the ice ; these “‘ cats’’ are highly 
prized by the seal-hunters, as the skin, when dressed, 
makes excellent caps for them to wear while en- 
gaged in this perilous and dangerous voyage. At 
one year old, these seals are called ‘* bedlatmers ; *’ 
the female is without the dark spots on the back which 
form the harp; and the male does not receive this 
mark until two years old. The voice of the seal 
resembles that of the dog, and when a vessel is in 
the midst of myriads of these creatures, their bark- 
ing and howling sounds like that of so many dogs, 
causing such a noise, as in some instances to drive 
away sleep during the night. The general appear- 
ance of the seal is not unlike the dog ; hence some 
have applied to the seal the name of sea-dog, sea- 
wolf, &c. These seals seldom bring forth more 
than one, and never more than two, at a litter. 
They are said to live to a great age. A respect- 
able individual informed me that he saw a seal 
which was caught in a net; it was reduced to a 
mere skeleton, consisting of nothing but skin and 
bone ; the teeth were all gone, and its color a white 
gray, which he attributed to old age. Buffon, the 
French naturalist, says: ‘‘I] am of opinion that 
these animals live upwards of a hundred years, for 
we know that cetaceous animals in general live 
much longer than quadrupeds ; and as the seal fills 
up the chasm between the one and the other, it 
must participate of the nature of the former, and, 
consequently, live much longer than the latter.”’ 
The hooded seal, (phoca cristata,) is so called, 
from a piece of loose skin on the head which can 
be inflated at pleasure, and when menaced or at- 
tacked, this hood is drawn over the face and eyes 
as a defence from injury, at which time its nostrils 
become distended, appearing like bladders ; the fe- 
male is not provided with this hood. An old dog- 
hood is a very formidable animal; the male and 
female are generally found together, and if the 
female happens to be killed first the male becomes 
furious ; sometimes it has taken fifteen or twenty 
men hours to despatch one of them. I have known 
a half dozen handspikes to have been worn out by 
endeavoring to kill one of these dog-hoods ; they 
will snap off the handles of the gaffs as if the 
were cabbage-stumps ; and they frequently attack 
their assailants. When they inflate their hoods it 
seems almost impossible to kill one of them; shot 
does not penetrate the hood. Unless this animal 
can be hit somewhere about the side of the head, it 
is almost a hopeless task to attempt to kill him. 
These animals are very large ; some of their pelts 
which I measured were from fourteen to eighteen 
feet in length. The young hoods are called 
** blue backs ;”’ their fat is not so thick nor so pure 
as the harps, but their skins are of more value ; 
they also breed further to the north than the harps, 
a are generally found in great numbers on the 
outer edge of the ice; they are said not to be so 
plentiful, and to cast their young a few weeks later 
than the harps. The square fipper, which is, per- 
haps, the great seal of Greenlaad, (phoca barbata,) 
sithough ere it does not attain to so large a size 
as the hooded seal, while in Newfoundland it is 
much larger, is now seldom seen. The walrus, 
(trichecus rosmarus,) sometimes called sea-horse, 
sea-cow, and the morse, is now seldom met with ; 
formerly, this —s of seal was frequently captured 
on the ice. This animal is said to resemble the 
seal in its body and limbs, though different in the 





form of its head, which is armed with two tusks, 
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sometimes twenty-four inches long ; in this respect 
much like an elephant. The under jaw is not pro- 
vided with any cutting or canine teeth, and is com- 
pressed to afford room for these enormous tusks, 
projecting downwards from the upper jaw. It isa 
very large animal, sometimes twenty feet long, and 
weighing from 500 to 1000 “stuanet its skin is! 
very thick and covered with yellowish brown hairs. 
The number of seals taken yearly, on the coast of 
Newfoundland, is from 400,000 to 600,000, amount- 
ing to no less a sum than from £200,000 to up- 
wards of £300,000. On the 2lst of March the 
vernal equinox commences, and the seal fishery being | 
earried on during this season of storms, renders it | 
particularly dangerous. It is a voyage of hopes 
and fears, trials and disappointments. Sometimes 
the seals are sought after at a distance of from | 
two to four miles from the vessel, and, during this | 
toilsome journey, the men have to jump from one 
pan of ice to another, over horrid chasms where 
gapes the blue wave ready +o receive them ; some- 
times, slob, or ice ground up by the action of the 
waves, and covered with the drifting snow, is mis- 
taken for hard ice, when the poor sealers leaping 
upon it, sink, and are engulphed in the mighty 
deep ; and, frequently, when the seal-hunters are 
at a distance from the vessel, in search of seals, a 
snow storm, or a thick fog comes on, when no ob- 
ject around can be discovered—the guns fired, and 
the horns blown, cannot be heard—night comes on, 
and the poor sealers die of fatigue, cold, and 
hunger, on the glassy surface of the frozen ocean. 
Scarce a voyage passes but what conveys the bit- 
ter intelligence to the wife and mother, that she is 
a widow, and her children orphans. Sometimes, 
vessels are crushed between large masses of ice, 
called ‘‘ rollers,’? when all are consigned to one 
common destruction. 


Ill fares the bark, with trembling wretches charged, 
That tossed amid the floating fragments, moors 
Beneath the shelter of an icy isle, 

While night o’erwhelms the sea, and horror looks 
More horrible. Can human force endure 

The assembled mischiefs that besiege them round ? 
Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting weariness, 

The roar of winds and waves, the crush of ice, 
Now ceasing, now renewed with louder rage, 

And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 


Icebergs are looked upon as dreadful engines of 
destruction by all mariners; many vessels engaged 
in the seal fishery frequently come in contact with 
them, when, sometimes, vessel and crew perish 
together. 

As when in northern seas, at midnight dark, 
An isle of ice encounters some swift bark, 
And startling all its wretches from their sleep, 
By one cold impulse hurls them to the deep. 


Feeling a great desire to gratify a youthful curi- 
osity, in the month of March, 1834, I embarked on 
board one cf my father’s vessels, and made an ex- 
perimental trip to the seal fishery, during which 
we encountered a dreadful storm ; it was considered 
the heaviest gale ever experienced by the oldest 
seal-hunter. In this storm, no less than fourteen 
vessels, together with many of their crews, per- 
ished. Perhaps no voyage is attended with so 
much shipwreck and loss of human life, as the seal 
fishery of Newfoundland. In the spring of 1843, 
upwards of forty vessels, and part of several crews, 
were lost, prosecuting the sealing voyage. The 
seal fishery is not only a dangerous and hazardous 
enterprise—it not only causes the sighing of the 
widow and the orphan, and is thus surrounded by 
physical calamities—but it is, moreover, a nursery 





for moral and spiritual evils. It has a tendency to 
harden the heart, and render it insensible to the 
finer feelings of human nature; it is a constant 
scene of bloodshed and slaughter. Here, you be- 
hold a heap of seals which have only received a 
slight dart from the gaff, writhing, and crimson- 
ing the ice with their blood, and rolling from side 
to side in dying agonies ; there, you see another 
lot, while the last spark of life is not yet extin- 
guished, being stripped of their skin and fat, 
while their startings and heavings make the un- 

ractised hand shrink with horror to touch them. 

he seal fishery, in too many instances, may be 
looked upon as a sink of iniquity, where almost 
every principle of morality is laid prostrate, and 
the heart shrivelled up to the narrow dimensions of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The love of gain is 
engrafted on the heart of the seal-hunter, and this 
feeling predominates over every other, regardless 
of the unhallowed means by which it is gratified. 
The sanctity of the Sabbath is disregarded and 
violated to an awful extent; there are, however, 
some honorable exceptions. 


Goop Apvice ror Enjoyment or a Houmay.— 
As you close the door of your house, leave all 
thoughts of business behind you. Never mind 
about that bill—that appointment—or that tea 
caddy you have left open—or that key in the cel- 
laret—but surrender yourself unconditionally to 
the thought of the day’s enjoyment before you. 
Be at peace with all men, and with all things, but 
more especially with yourself. It is indispensable 
that you should be in the highest good-humor, with 
a soul above trifles, except to laugh at them. Hold 
out a hand to the world, and shake it with all the 
heartiness of a friend you have not seen for many 
a week. Then take its arm, and saunter forth, with 
your heart upon your face, determined to enjoy 
yourself. Look at nature through a smile. Leta 
rainbow encircle all your thoughts. Begin the day 
by giving something to a beggar. Do not imagine 
he is an impostor, but thoroughly believe he is in 
want of it, and, if your charity has gone no further 
than a penny, you cannot fancy how much better 
you will feel for it. For that day—for the smiling 
space of four-and-twenty hours—let no black 
thoughts flit across the pure heaven of your mind. 
If a dog runs between your legs, if a chimney- 
sweep blackens or a baker whitens you, if your 
straps break, or your gloves burst, or your boots 
gape, or your only creditor sits opposite to you in 
the omnibus ‘all the way to Mile end,”’ let no 
hard monosyllable drop from your mouth, as if you 
had learnt your manners in Cursitor street. You 
must be liberal, for meanness and enjoyment are 
two things that never yet ran together. So give 
the reins to your liberality, keeping a curb over it 
all the while, for unbridled expense will throw you, 
if you have not care, before you have travelled 
through half the day. Prudence, also, must be 
your guide, for it will never walk six miles at 
night, because you have not reserved sufficient to 
pay for your omnibus home. You should likewise, 

eep a watchful eye upon the time, for the hours 
run round with two pair of hands when you are 
enjoying t grugang and you may have to sleep ina 
damp bed in an unsavory village inn because you 
did not start five minutes earlier to catch the last 
train. Be determined to enjoy yourself, and that 
being the first half of the enjoyment gained it is 
wonderful how quickly the other half will follow 
it!—Punch’s Holidays. 
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JEFFERSON, RANDOLPH, AND COOPER. 


Tue following letter is copied from the Louisville 
Journal, for which it was written by E. W. John- 
son, Esq., of Washington :— 

Washington, Aug. 19, 1850. 

GenTLemen :—It may not be unpleasing to your 
readers if I dedicate the present letter to a descrip- 
tion of some of those public men who, whether 
statesmen or authors, have shone the most among 
us as talkers ; some of them properly such ; others 
rather, from their very different method, to be 





accounted orators of conversation. With these, 
by way of contrast, I may glance at some, otherwise 
eminent in success at least, if not in merit, who} 
were or are remarkable for their destitution of on 
power of striking or of entertaining people, in per- 
sonal intercourse. I have known nearly all those 
who have figured amongst us during the last 
thirty years ; and always myself, in the presence of 
brilliant or of famous persons, a listener and a) 
critic, can give, I think, a discriminating account 
of the peculiarities of each as a conversationist. 

The two earliest whose powers of discourse in pri- 
vate made a vivid impression on me were Mr. Jeffer- 
son and John Randolph. ‘To the former, as a youth- 
ful guest at Monticello, I have listened, in charmed 
attention, for whole days at a time,—for I was 
bred in an extreme admiration of him,—and if 
maturer life, better study of his public doctrines, 
and a historical knowledge of the part which he 
really played, have changed my early reverence for 
him into its very opposite, I still remember with 
delight the charm which he knew how to give to 
his conversation. It flowed in an almost perpetual 
stream, yet entirely without any air of assumption 
or of one who had the infirmity of talking. He 
seemed to speak because you wished to hear him, 
not because he loved it. His style was didactic, 
yet easy; lively, though not witty; perspicuous 
and flowing, not pointed or apophthegmatic. The 
diction, it seems to me, was far purer and more 
home-bred than that of his written compositions ; 
which is so often turgid without vehemence, and 
cumbersome without force, from his using words 
more than lofty enough, or too many of them. 

As to matter, he talked of everything, and not a 
little as if he had mastered it all, politics, science, 
or theology. Indeed, he really knew a great di- 
versity of things ; but if one may judge from what 
he has left on the subject which he must be sup- 
posed to have understood the best—the philosophy 
of government—he was much more specious than 
solid. I think he would have uttered you, without 
any hesitation, a book on soap-boiling, naval archi- 
tecture, the quadrature of the circle, or the Chi- 
nese Janguage—of which last he knew nearly as 
much as of Greek; and on all these as well as on 
most other subjects, he would have talked weil, 
and probably appeared well informed. His manner 
was singularly animated and winning; his voice 
flexible and persuasive ; his face expressive as it 
was ugly ; his figure, gait and gesture remarkably 
graceful and sprightly, in spite of old age anda 
shape as faulty as well could be. 

Randolph, in the softer hours of social ease, when 
for a moment spared by the sting of disease or the 
worse pangs of a temper embittered by the con- 
sciousness of an organization which dissociated 
him from his kind, conversed still more captivating- 
ly ; had much of the finer faculties, imagination, 
sensibility, wit, taste, which Jefferson possessed 
not at all ; had a rare dramatic gift; a much more 





original tarn of mind; had cultivated far more 
those studies which were then aptly called polite 
letters ; knew much more than did his kinsman 
of agreeable things; was happier and finer in his 
discourse, while agreeably abundant; intermixed 
the quieter passages of his talk with bright or sur- 
prising things, flashes of fancy, striking sayings 
and well-turned prose epigrams, which seemed to 
come of themselves ; and, as far as my youthful 

receptions may be depended on, seemed a man of 

rilliant, where Mr. Jefferson seemed at best of 
large, mind. The one might be taken for a philoso- 
pher, the other was certainly a man of genius ; the 
one was imposing, the other delightful ; Jefferson 
shone, Randolph sparkled. Jefferson’s temper 
seldom displeased; Randolph often, through the 
indulgence of his wit or of his antipathies. But 
were both desired to please or to shine alike, I have 
little doubt—though I never saw them together— 
that the Roanoker would have easily borne off 
the palm. With all Mr. Jefferson’s blandness of 
speech, policy, courtly address and finesse, he often 
—so deeply tinged was he with those things— 
sinned against taste, by radicalism, utilitarianism, 
infidelity—a want of religion, a want of sentiment 
—that religion of the affections ; Randolph, though 
bitter, harsh, satirical as to persons, had a fund of 
reverence, loved the glories, the honor, and all the 
traditions of the past, adored ancestry, and was 
warm with everything which the philosophic mind 
and cold heart of him of Monticello would have 
exploded for the faith of Voltaire, the morals of 
Rousseau, and the politics of Robespierre. The 
first believed in wisdom and virtue, and liberty, as 
something that had happened, the second regarded 
them as only something which, by the help of 
Democracy and Progress, were to come. I need 
not say that this total difference of opinions tinged 
the entire talk of the two men; and made the one 
glow, while the other was cool; that excited the 
sympathies and the fancy, while this disenchanted 
you of the feelings, and taught you, in their stead, 
disbelief and speculation. 

Of a little later date than these, as to the time 
when he occupied public attention, and made a chief 
part of that social and intellectual circle where I 
knew him, in South Carolina, was Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, the translator of Justinian and of Broussais ; 
the busiest and the best pamphleteer of all his day ; 
a man who really merited, in no small degree, the 
praise of universal knowledge—that praise which is 
usually but the evidence of an ambitious sciolism, of 
a great memory and a small understanding, of every- 
thing caught at and nothing grasped. His curiosity 
scarcely exceeded, though boundless, his diligence 
to pursue, and his power to systemize, all the sub- 
jects that awakened it. In common, and civil, 
and natural law he was quite eminent; he was 
learned in medicine and physiology ; he was among 
the very best chemists, mineralogists, and geolo- 
gists of the country; he was as good a biblical 
scholar as is often found on the incredulous side, 
and made much war upon Noah and Moses, far 
more to his own discredit than to theirs; his was 
the strong doctrinal pen of state rights, anti- 
tariffism, and nullification; he was almost the 
founder in the South of systematic political econo- 
my and of the free trade opinions; he kept up, 
meantime, with the progress of investigation and 
discovery in the arts and sciences abroad and at 
home ; took part in everything of the day that 
oecupied either the reason of the few or the passions 
of the many ; read everything that came into print, 
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even in this age of knowledge and of rags reacting | nary standard of mortality is as futile as it is ab- 
upon each other in endless reproduction ; devoured surd ; our business is simply to review the events 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, reviews, jour- of a battle in which he performed a conspicuous 
nals, from the Transactions of the Royal Society and | part, and in which he encountered danger and 
the Bulletin des Sciences, down to Mrs. Gilman’s death without shrinking. 

Rose Bud and the Youth’s Gazette, and (horrible| This memorable conflict furnishes another to the 
gluttony of reading !) swallowed all the new novels | many comments on the text, ‘* The race is not to 
as fast as they appeared, so that even Mr. James, the swift, nor the battle to the strong.”’ If we 
himself could scarcely keep ahead of him! In) had not something like a parallel in the hard- 
short, such were his powers of application, that in| fought field of Waterloo in our own days, we 
study he might be said to have the stomach of a/ could scarcely credit the fact, that in the middle 
cormorant, and the digestion of an ostrich ; for the of the seventeenth century a body of hastily raised 
capacious maw of his mind assimilated all this, and undisciplined troops, led by men but imper- 
as quick as he licked it up. Herewithal, he was fectly acquainted with the art of war, and espec- 
forever writing—now a book, now a tract, now a) ially unpractised in command, should put to the 





learned article for a review, now a popular one for | 
a newspaper. Meantime, the most combative of 
mortals, while really one of the kindest, he was_ 
seldom without a controversy, usually two or three | 
of them, political, scientific or religious, on hand, | 
besides keeping an eye to those of everybody else, | 
and longing to make them his own. 

So much for the man; now for his conversation. | 
His better merited the name than that of the two! 
I have just described: he conversed more ; he dis-| 
coursed less, or rather not at all. Sometimes he, 
narrated remarkable things which he had witnessed 
in the course of his very active and eventful life ; 
but this was done with an admirable historic con- | 
ciseness and simplicity. He had a multitude of 
curious things to relate; apt anecdotes of a great’ 

art of the celebrated men of Europe in the time of 
Pitt, Fox, and the French Revolution, with their 
coevals of this country ; and nothing could be more 
agreeable or better brought in than his stories. 
Few men (as may be supposed from what I have! 
already said) ever possessed a greater or a finer 
body of knowledge ; and he dealt it out in conver- 
sation, whether serious or gay, with a great happi- 
ness of manner ; not forcing it, nor as of any set 
purpose to shine ; but always according to the call 
of the occasion, and only to its extent. His talk 
was as instructive as it was animated and pleasing ; | 





rout an army composed of well-trained soldiers, 
led by officers experienced in military tactics and 
bred to arms. The fact, however, is on record, 
and has never been questioned. 

On reading the account of the movements of the 
two armies previous to the conflict which ended in 
the rout of the royalist forces, as it is given in 
our histories of England, one is at first perplexed 
with the apparent inconsistencies. That two con- 
siderable hostile bodies should be near each other 
for several days together, and yet be mutually mis- 
informed as to each other’s movements, seems ut- 
terly impossible, even allowing for the false reports 
which rumor raises on such occasions, and the fears 
which might have influenced the country people to 
pervert or suppress the truth. 

This apparent inconsistency seems to be ex- 
plained by Larrey, who assures us that Cromwell 
reckoned not on trifling successes, his sole thoughts 
being directed to the achieving something decisive 
against the collective strength of the royalists; . 
and this opportunity was now to be afforded him. 
In this view he was supported by the two houses. 
He accordingly had just previously caused it to be 
given out that he had marched for Scotland, pur- 
posing to join the army of the Covenanters; and, 
setting forward, crossed Huntingdonshire and 
Cambridgeshire, giving notice to Fairfax to follow 


not exactly witty, though he told the wit of others, in his wake, but, at the same time, hang by the 
excellently ; but, while easy and lively, singularly) way, so that the king’s army might be provoked to 
apophthegmatic, sententious and clear. He con-| follow him, while the two divisions of the Parlia- 








versed like Montesquieu or Tacitus made gay and | 
companionable. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
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Tue merits and demerits of the remarkable man 
whose presence contributed so much to the success 
of the parliamentarians on the memorable field of 
Naseby are still as warmly canvassed as ever. 
Usurper, hypocrite, dissembler, man of blood, 
arch-regicide, are epithets still as lavishly and as 
indiscriminately bestowed upon him as in the days 
of his power. None, however, have ventured to 
assert that he did not possess, in common with all 
the conspicuous parliamentary leaders, a more 
than ordinary share of courage and resolution, or 
that he ever shrunk from danger in the most peril- 
ous emergencies. 

But it is not our purpose to write a panegyric 
upon Cromwell; eulogy or apology are equally 
beyond our design. It is enough for us to know 
—and history furnishes us with examples abun- 
dantly—that Providence is not wont to effect harsh 
and violent changes by the agency of the mild and 





scrupulous. ‘To measure Cromwell by the ordi- 


ment’s furces might, in emergency, readily effect 
a juncturé. The feint succeeded. Cromwell had 
soon the gratification to find that the king had fol- 
lowed on his traces, encamping at no great dis- 
tance from Naseby ; and, communicating immedi- 
ately with Fairfax, resolved to try at once the 
issue of a battle. The parliamentarians marched 
all night, and on the 10th of June came into the 
neighborhood of the king’s camp. Charles, with 
his proverbial incautiousness, had been spending 
some days in hunting, and the first positive intelli- 
gence which the army of the Parliament obtained 
of his exact whereabout was that the king’s army 
was in no order, the soldiers straggling about, and 
the horses of the cavalry at grass! 

Colonel Hammond had been sent post to London 
with letters to the House, praying that Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell’s absence might be dispensed 
with for a short time, as a battle was hourly ex- 
pected. He returned with an approving answer, 
and with a commission for General Cromwell to 
command the horse under the Lord General Fair- 
fax. Though each party menaced the other, the 
parliamentary leaders feared to hazard a battle 
until the remainder of their foot, which the cavalry 
had outmarched, had arrived. Fairfax was, as 
usual, active and vigilant ; from midnight till four 
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in the morning he visited the posts. At day-break 
he was challenged by a sentinel, of whom he de- 
manJed the word, having himself forgotten it. 
The sentinel answered, firmly, that his instructions 
were, to take the word from all who passed, but 
to give it to none. The general’s memory was 
treacherous, and the rain, which fell heavily at the 
time, rendered his detention the more unpleasant ; 
but the sentinel was a commonwealth soldier, and 
knew his duty. At length the captain of the 
guard came to his relief, the word was furnished, 
and Fairfax, rewarding the soldier for his firmness, 
continued his round. 

About the same time the royalist horse were 
seen in motion, or rather commotion, on Burrough 
Hill, the contiguity of their enemies having appar- 
ently been discovered, and caused them some sur- 
prise ; while the king’s carriages were observed 
drawing off towards Harborough. A council of 
war was hereupon held by the parliamentarians, 
who, while thus engaged, were greatly refreshed 
by the arrival of Cromwell with six hundred horse, 
doubtless men of his own selection, a sample of 
those ‘‘ honest young men”’ of whom he speaks so 
significantly in some of his letters. A party of 
cavalry was at once ordered to push forward in 
the direction of Daventry, and, if possible, obtain 
intelligence of the royalist movements, whilst 
Ireton was directed to fall with his horse upon the 
flank of the enemy, if an opportunity were afforded 
him. The main body of the parliamentary army 
flanked that of the royalists on the way to Har- 
borough, and, on the night of the 13th of June, 
came to Gilling. Here they learnt that Ireton, in 
pursuance of his instructions, had fallen upon the 
royalist quarters in the town of Naseby, where he 
took several prisoners and spread much alarm. 
The king moved precipitately out of the town and 
made for Harborough, in great consternation ; here 
he found Prince Rupert in bed. The impetuous 
prince, by Charles’ order, was roused from his 
slumbers, and a council of war was held imme- 
diately. The result of their deliberations was to 
give battle to the forces of the Parliament, whom 
they by far outnumbered, especially in cavalry, on 
which they greatly depended. A strange story is 
told of the king’s irresolution and unwillingness to 
fight, arising from a dream which he had at Dain- 
try, in which the Earl of Stafford’s ghost had 
twice visited him, and warned him not to engage 
Cromwell, telling him there was one among the 
parliamentarians whom he would never overcome. 

On the following morning, Saturday, the 14th 
day of June, Fairfax, at daybreak, left Gilling and 
advanced towards Naseby; by five o'clock his 
army rendezvoused near the town. The royalist 
army now made its appearance on the summit of 
Harborough hill. It is said that they had been 
deceived by false intelligence, and had been misled 
by stories that Fairfax was moving off in the di- 
rection of Northampton. Making all haste to pur- 
sue him, they left behind them their ordnance—a 
circumstance which deprived them of a considerable 
advantage—and the sight of Fairfax drawn up in 
good order, in a large fallow-field north-west of 
Naseby, convinced them, when too late, of their 
error. 

The royalist main body was led by the king ; 
the right wings by the Princes Rupert and Mau- 
rice ; the left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale ; the 
right-hand reserve was assigned to Lord Bard, and 
the lefi to Sir George Lisle. On the parliamentary 
side, Fairfax and Skippon had charge of the main 





body ; Cromwell commanded the right wing, and 
Ireton the left; Rainsborough, Hammond, and 
Pride, had charge of the reserves. The watch- 
words of the royalists were ‘‘ Queen Mary ;”’ and 
those of the parliamentarians, ‘* God our strength.” 
The conflict be pe with great vigor on both sides. 
Rupert charged the right wing of the parliamenta- 
rians with characteristic gallantry ; and though for 
some time strongly resisted, succeeded in driving 
all who opposed him in the utmost confusion off 
the field, pursuing them to a great distance. Ire- 
ton, in the rout, was wounded in the face and in 
the thigh, and fell into the hands of a royalist sol- 
dier. This, however, was the only advantage 
gained by the king’s party that day. Rupert fol- 
lowed up his impetuous charge by pursuing the 
flying roundheads almost to the town of Naseby ; 
and there, flushed with the success he had achieved, 
led his men to plunder the train of the enemy. 
Here, however, he was disappointed; the party 
left to guard the train answered the summons to 
surrender with so sharp a volley, that the cavaliers 
were constrained to abandon their hope of pillage 
and draw off precipitately. Puritan Sohn Vicars, 
in that strange chronicle of his, entitled ‘* The 
Burning Bush not Consumed,” gives a curious and 
graphic account of Rupert’s summoning the trains. 
** The leader,”’ says he, ‘‘ was a person somewhat 
in habits like our generall, in a red montero, as our 
generall had; he came as a friend, and our com- 
mander of the guard of the train went with his hat 
in his hand and asked how the day went, thinking 
verily hee had been our generall. The cavalier 
(who we since heard for certain was Rupert) asked 
him and the rest if they would have quarter ; where- 
upon they cried No, gave fire instantly, making 
him flie for his life and his companions.’ Old- 
mixon says the prince also visited the carriages, 
where there was some plunder, and with which he 
and his followers were for some time occupied. In 
the mean time, however, Cromwell had forced the 
left wing of the king’s army from the main body, 
and broke them and their reserve with terrible 
slaughter; then, supported by two or three regi- 
ments of infantry, attacked the main body and sur- 
rounded their foot, who, finding they were unsup- 
ported by the cavalry, threw down their arms and 
yielded themselves prisoners. The king, seeing 
the day was lost, rode off on the spur by the Lei- 
cester road, pursued by the roundhead cavalry, and 
appears scarcely to have halted until he reached 
Cheshire, whence he proceeded into Wales. It is 
said that Charles, at the most trying moment, 
placed himself at the head of his guards to lead a 
charge, when Dalzell, Earl of Carnwarth, seizing 
the bridle of the king’s horse, exclaimed, with a 
round oath, ‘‘ Will you go on your death on the 
instant!’? The words spread a panic through the 
ranks and paralyzed the last efforts of the royal- 
ists. 

Rupert, returning to the scene of the conflict, 
found to his dismay that the day had been won by 
the parliamentarians ; a vast body of the royalists 

risoners, and the field showed evidence of the short 
ut sanguinary encounter. To re-form his men, 
disordered by the long pursuit, and their horses 
blown, was found impossible. He immediately fled 


recipitately, followed by about three hundred 
orse, and succeeded in reaching Bristol. His 
escape, as well as that of the king, may be mar- 
velled at when it is considered that the rout of the 
royalists was so far complete, but may be accounted 
for in the fact that a body of cavaliers, with great 
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gallantry, refused to quit the field, remaining drawn 
up in order, and defying the efforts of the parlia- 
mentarians to break them. 

Fairfax, bare-headed, (his helmet being struck 
off in the mélée,) was never more active. Being 
entreated by the colonel of his life-guard, D’Oyley, 
not to expose himself to needless danger, the col- 
onel proffering his own helmet, the general replied, 
* Tt is well enough, Charles,” ont continued his 
way. Observing the body of horse alluded to, 
Fairfax demanded the reason why they were not 
dispersed. D’Oyley replied that he had charged 
them twice and had failed to break them. ‘* Then,” 
said Fairfax, ‘‘ try them again in front while I fall 
on their rear.”’ ‘Che order was promptly executed. 
The charge was sounded; the roundheads met in 
the centre of their enemies, and the last resistance 
of the royalists was crushed; but not without a 
few minutes of desperate hand-to-hand fighting, in 
the course of which Fairfax himself killed a cornet. 
The standard was snatched up by a dragoon of 
D’Oyley’s regiment, who boasted that he had 
killed the bearer ; but the colonel, who witnessed 
the exploit, severely rebuked the fellow for his 
lying and boasting. Fairfax, with great modesty, 
bade the colonel cease, observing that he had ob- 
tained honor enough, and could afford to let the 
trooper boast. History has hardly done justice to 
the devoted band of royalists thus destroyed, and 
who, too proud to fly, and scorning to yield without 
a struggle, thus, when the day was lost, sold their 
lives dearly and died gloriously. 

That Cromwell was in the thickest of the fight 
we know from an anecdote which has been pre- 
served to us. Advancing at the head of his men, 
a royalist captain, who knew his person, singled 
him out, and, as they closed after exchanging 
pistol-shots, with a dexterous drawing cut severed 
the strap of his morrion, which he succeeded in 
tossing from Oliver’s head; but, before he could 
strike the meditated blow, the captain either fell by 
another hand, or, what is not improbable, passed 
his adversary in the charge, and in wheeling about 
was prevented coming within sweep of him again. 
A helmet, hastily tossed to Cromwell by a trooper, 
was clapped on his head the wrong way, in such 
haste that the hinder part flapped over his eyes 
during the remainder of the fight. 

The loss of the royalists on this fatal day was 
aggravated by the consequences of such a rout. 
Besides their cannon, ammunition, standards, 
horses, &c., the king’s cabinet was found among 
the spoil, and the letters it contained fell into the 
hands of his bitterest enemies. On the bad faith 
and duplicity which these letters disclosed, enough 
has been already said; his apologists will find a 
palliative in the accursed ‘‘ kingeraft’’ of the pre- 
ceding reign. It is said that there was also found 
a grotesque wooden image, which the royalists 
carried about with them, and even paraded with 
profane ribaldry just previous to the battle, calling 
it “ the god of the roundheads.”’ 

Treton, taking advantage of the turn of the tide of 
battle, offered the man who held him prisoner his 
liberty if he would carry him off safely ; an arrange- 
ment which appears to have been effected to the 
mutual satisfaction of either party. 

About three thousand royalists sealed their loy- 
alty with their blood on that fatal day, four lords 
were mortally wounded, asd Rupert and Sir Jacob 
Ashley escaped with severe contusions, their hel- 
mets having been beaten from their heads, good 
evidence that they were no skulkers from the fray. 
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An old man, named Warren, living about thirty 
years ago at Naseby, used to tell of his grand- 
father’s recollection of this battle. He (the grand- 
father) was then a boy about ten years of age, and 
was 4 cows in the fields at the time of the 
fight. He was afterwards present at the burial of 
the slain, which was performed by the country 
people, who came in from the town and all the 
neighboring villages, but, in some cases, in a very 
slovenly manner, the graves being too shallow, and 
crammed full. This, on the decomposition of the 
bodies, became very offensive, and caused the grass 
to grow rank on those spots, which the cattle 
cropped close for several years afterwards. These 
graves are still visible, the earth having subsided, 
so that in the rainy season the wet stands in them. 
Occasionally, the gravel-diggers have found human 
bones in the neighborhood; it is not, however, 
quite certain that they are the evidence of this san- 
guinary and unnatural conflict, and they may 
probably be traces of earlier interments in earlier 
and peaceful times. Cavalier and Roundhead thus 
, found the same rude and unblessed grave, the well- 
dressed being stripped of their clothes. Among 
| the latter was the body of a man, with a wound in 
the breast, which was about to be consigned to the 
earth, when a young woman, the daughter of an 
apothecary, observing the hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ This 
was certainly a gentleman, and his pulse still 
beats.”’? By her direction, wrapped in her under- 
petticoat, the body was conveyed to a neighboring 
village, and the wounded man, whose name was 
Mansell, recovered. It is said that his preserver 
lived with him as his housekeeper until his death, 
when he left her a handsome annuity. 

About a week after the battle, the prisoners, 
amounting in number to nearly five thousand, were 
paraded through London, with the fifty-two stand- 
ards taken in the field of Naseby, as far as St. 
Martin’s-lane end, where they were delivered to the 
custody of the green and yellow trained-bands of 
the city, and different localities assigned them. 
Some bore their lot with fortitude and in silence, 
others vented their loyalty in abuse of their round- 
head captors, while some protested that they were 
pressed men, and had been dragged into the ser- 
vice of the royalists against their inclination. It is 
due to the triumphant party to add that they did 
not abuse their victory by the ill-treatment of these 
men, but that two hundred pounds were allotted 
for bread and beer to be served out among them. 
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The Mlustrated Book of Songs for Children. 
Engravings from Designs by Birket Foster. 


The 


A very handsome volume, well printed, and pro- 
fusely illustrated by wood-cuts. The songs are 
raostly translated from the German, and are alto- 
gether of a higher pitch than juvenile poetry gen- 
erally is in this country, without losing the char- 
acter appropriate to verse designed for children. 
The incidents of childhood, the external objects 
within its ken, with the morals they contain, and 
pious addresses in the spirit if not exactly in the 
manner of hymns, form the principal subjects of 
the songs. The style of the originals has been 
aimed at, and appears to have been well caught, if 
the translator has not indeed added a dramatic 
manner, and a variety of pause, beyond what he 
found. Some music is occasionally married to the 
verse ; being, we believe, the original German 





airs.—Spectator. 
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Paosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it oy ae things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial 0 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s le 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
5 eenegy wy wh ny bn —_ to Literature, 

istory, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the epactlian Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Li Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and res le Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Mili 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
= best —— the mer , New en 

aser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, s, and Sportin - 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do net 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; ani, when we think Te enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from. the new —— of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 

things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee 


Geographical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreigu 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law 

rs, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap Tcesstuve it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than b gene a sufficient supply 
ofa healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Satur- 
day hy E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fie! .is., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for | in~y will be 
thankfully received and promptly atte to. To 
insure ilarity in mailing the work, orders should be 
ahtvenel t the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . . . @& 00. 
Nine “ & » ee «© «+ 4000. 
Twelve bad « o . . . $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

oe | volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
hound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any numder may be had for 12} cents; and it mar 
le worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
tmy broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
€ their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
sr om there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





encies.— We are desirous of making arrangemems, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be a with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up ia monthly , containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasninoron, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and gcience which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
bas ap to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of 4 aD mind in 


«ne uimost expansion of the present age. 
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